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our colleagues, Editorial Page Editor Cynthia Tucker and Managing Editor Hank Klibanoff, 
our heartiest congratulations winning the 2007 Pulitzer Prizes for Commentary and History, 
respectively. your able hands, the noblest traditions the great Ralph McGill endure. Your 
words, work and accomplishments inspire daily. know his have inspired you. 
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JERRY AYRES/ THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS 


OPENING SHOT 


ome reporters look the inevitable Pulitzer Prize photos—the champagne, 

the beaming publisher, the briefly unstressed editor—and feel only envy. 

Most them, suspect, feel something sunnier. Good reporters wait 
the rain; they wade through mounds background material; they negotiate 
spin and shrug off dead ends; they are often looked upon they had busi- 
ness doing what they are doing. Like Brett Blackledge The Birmingham News, 
they anyway. 

Blackledge pursued unglamorous corruption Alabama’s twenty-six two-year 
colleges. found it. The chancellor got fired, there were several indictments, and 
the governor spearheaded move reform the system. Blackledge won Pulitzer 
and, perhaps not least, gave all reporters moment confirmation. 

This Columbia Journalism Review’s annual Excellence Issue, brimming with 
lists prizewinners, but see salute all journalists striving for excel- 
lence, prize prize. One them John Laurence, who spent year with 
the 101st Airborne tell true story out Iraq, and wrote our cover piece about 
the clash cultures between soldiers and press, starting page 30. Then there 
are the reporters Army Times and its sister weeklies, who fiercely cover the 
military behalf those soldiers, Alia Malek describes page 39. 

While we’re saluting, nod Victor Pey, the ninety-two-year-old man who 
would break the dull, ideological monopoly that governs Chile’s newspaper 
industry and refresh the country’s democracy, John Dinges reports page 
43. And one Representative Mike Pence, the Republican who champion- 
ing federal shield law for journalists and thus guarding democracy our own 
country, Bree Nordenson details page 48. There’s lot more, and hope 
you enjoy it. 


who, me? Brett Blackledge 
after winning 
the investigative Pulitzer 
for The Birmingham News 
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EDITORIAL 


Calling Uncle Sam 


How government can and should support free press 


when our government appears battering the 
Bill Rights the name combating terrorism and protecting 
national security, it’s important keep mind the many ways 
which government—the state—can and should friend 
and guarantor free speech, the free flow information, writ- 
ers’ rights and liberties, and, yes, the press. There our Freedom 
Information Act, for example, which, administered the 


spirit which was originally intended (not always the case), 
facilitates the dissemination information the public needs 
make the informed decisions our democracy requires. 
Along similar well-known lines, the House recently 
passed wide margin new and stronger version the 
Whistleblower Protection Act (first enacted 1989, pro- 
tect government sources). now before the Senate. the 
aftermath Judith Miller’s eighty-five days behind bars for 
refusing divulge her and the spectacle too many 
journalists hauled before grand juries connection with the 
Scooter Libby case, would pair with national shield 
law, protecting reporters’ rights protect their sources. 
Thirty-one states and the District Columbia already have 
shield laws and all states but Wyoming recognize some 
degree reporters’ privilege, but the federal government 
does not. point out profile page 48, the chief 
congressional champion such federal law happens 
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Republican who believes 
that the necessary and best set brakes 
government power journalism. 
agree, and further: politi- 
cal candidates the coming campaign 
ought routinely queried about their 

information policy, just they are asked 

about their domestic and foreign policies. 

ideal plank might call for strength- 
ening the independence and resources 
public television and radio; increased 
and energetic antitrust action hold 
bay the conglomerates whose constant 
swallowing media ultimately impedes 
healthy competition and homogenizes 
content; Net Neutrality Act (to preserve 
free and open Internet); and tax break 
for those who inherit small family news- 
papers they will not forced sell 
the nearest chain. 

Finally and urgently, would pro- 
pose that anyone, including candidates, 
who seriously interested ways gov- 
help rather than hinder free 
expression could worse than focus 
that boring institution, the post office. 
From the first days the Republic, the 
founders believed that the mails were 
the circulatory system our democracy. 
George Washington thought that news- 
papers should delivered free. pos*- 
master general, Ben Franklin arranged 
for magazines sent free. That 
why ever since 1978 second-class mail 
(now called periodicals class) has been 
the beneficiary less expensive rates 
than first class. was understood then 
and the early days that our best na- 
tional periodicals help bind vast coun- 
try together the exchange ideas. 

therefore particularly disturbing 
that recently the board governors the postal service 
announced dramatic rate increases periodicals-class mail 
that will hit small journals and magazines—left, right, and 
center—hardest. And under the new postal regulations, the 
Postal Regulatory Commission will charge editorial content 
based how far that content travels the postal system. 
Previously, only advertising was charged that basis, and 
the change ominous sign for the future national 
discussion and debate. For those reasons, Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review has joined with other magazines—including 
The Weekly Standard the right and The Nation the left, 
the secular New Republic and the Christian World Maga- 
zine—in petitioning the board governors and Congress 
hold hearings consider rollback. Absent such action, 
the short run, it’s the periodicals that will suffer, including 
the one you hold your hands. But the long run, it’s the 
public sphere itself. cur 
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Press 
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Best newspaper wire service 
interpretation international affairs 


REPORTERS 
AND EDITORS CERTIFICATE 


For his groundbreaking report, tank 
gas, world trouble,” that traced 
the origins single tank gasoline 
multiple continents, painstakingly 
illustrating the costs America’s addic 
tion petroleum. 


Society AMERICAN 
AND 
Best Business, projects 


For their heart-wrenching “Throw- 
away workers” series recent 
Latino immigrants working some 
America’s most dangerous jobs. 


Society AMERICAN 
AND 
Best Business, breaking news 


For the Tribune report the 

proposed merger the Chicag 
Board Trade and the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. 


LETTERS 


The Talking Cure 

THREE CHEERS FOR CJRAND AUTHOR 

Trudy Lieberman for the March/April JOURNALISM 

article, “The Epidemic,” the story se- REVIEW 

cret TV/hospital advertising partner- 

ships. The rising tide stealth adver- 

tising has been eroding the foundations 


time. But even more disturbing that 
has been allowed happen 
silence. 

the rare occasion when station 
owners and operators are asked de- 
fend advertising that masquerades 
news other program content, typically 
they’re like dogs with bone. They growl Whether it’s 
and bristle, but they’re not going give canned soup 


up. And why should they? There’s newscast, you 
ton money it. Existing laws and 


regulations are inadequate prevent have right 
it. Regulators don’t care. And the know what you’ 
doesn’t seem mind much, either. 

Some would have you believe this 
First Amendment issue. It’s not. It’s 
matter product labeling. Whether it’s 
canned soup newscast, you new, and indeed, Lieberman 
right know what you are consuming. writes, misleading the public. take 
People should outraged about however, with her suggestion that 
deception they were about the most hospitals “see little wrong” with the 


and plugola scandals the fifties—or, practice. The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
more recently, they have been for one, sees lot wrong with and has, 
the undisclosed use Video News Re- far, consistently declined partici- 


lease (VNR) material within newscasts. pate these relationships, despite the 
Now that has shined alight, maybe pressure the marketplace. There are 


others will open their eyes. Given the plenty reasons for Johns po- 
importance honest journalism but notably and somewhat ironi- 


mocracy, it’s stretch say that perhaps, the institution’s concern 

way life may depend it. 

FORREST CARR pital’s reputation, but also the credibility 

(Editors’ note: the writer the news media, whose coverage 

news director Fort Myers, FL) 
but which seem not care much about 

COLUMBIA GRADUATE SCHOOL their most valuable stock trade. 

Journalism alumna (class JOANN ELLISON RODGERS 

newspaper journalist, and, currently, di- Executive director 

rector media relations and public af- Marketing and Communications 

fairs for Johns Hopkins Medicine,I Hopkins Medicine 

especially interested Trudy Lieber- Baltimore, 

man’s report. The phenomenon hos- 

pital p.r.-generated “news” programming TRUDY LIEBERMAN’S STORY RAISES 

for revenue-starved stations isnoth- timely and important questions about 
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that such deals damage not only the hos- 


depend upon honestly inform viewers, 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


the quality health news reporting 
American television. she reports, the 
“partnerships” that some news organiza- 
tions have established with health pro- 
viders can create serious conflicts in- 
terest that threaten both the quality and 
the integrity broadcast reporting. 

However, Lieberman inaccurately 
characterizes KPIX-TV having such 
partnership, and she unfairly and in- 
correctly implies that the station’s news 
coverage has been jaundiced the sta- 
tion’s sales relationship. 

marked contrast some the 
other stations she cites, KPIX employs 
full-time staff producer and full-time 
on-air physician develop our own 
health coverage. Contrary Lieber- 
man’s description, have “part- 
nership” whatsoever with Sutter Health. 
Sutter Health advertises well 
four other stations the mar- 
ket. Like hundreds other advertisers, 
purchases commercial time our 
air the form thirty-second spots. 
also purchases thirty-minute infomer- 
cial time the form program calls 

“Your Health.” with other advertisers, 
neither Sutter Health nor the program 

“Your Health” has anything whatsoever 
with our news coverage. Lieberman’s 
article wrongly implies that has. 

Lieberman claims that failed 
cover story about preliminary ac- 
creditation denial Alta Bates Hospital, 
division Sutter Health. She notes 
that two daily newspapers covered the 
story. Her implication clear: that the 
station’s commercial relationship with 
Sutter Health influenced the newsroom 
suppress the news about Alta Bates. 
This conclusion inaccurate and inap- 
propriate, wit: 

First, contrary Lieberman’s asser- 
tion, did cover the accreditation 
denial (at least five times different 
newscasts—once p.m. Novem- 
ber 13, three times the morning news 
November and again 6:30 
the 14th) the time occurred 2004. 
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Lieberman states that our spokeswoman 
Akilah Monifa “confirmed that such 
stories had run” KPIX. This not 
true. Lieberman told Monifa that she 
had been unable find the story the 
video archive section our Web site, 
and Monifa cautioned her that not 
archive all our stories the Web site. 
And Monifa and our medical producer, 
Molly McCrea, forcefully explained that 
the commercial relationship between 
Sutter Health and does not any 
way involve the newsroom. 

Second, even had not covered 
the accreditation denial, would far 
more accurate compare our coverage 
that local stations, rather than 
newspapers that run many more sto- 
ries. the best our knowledge, 
gave this story considerably more cov- 
erage than any other television station 


our market. 


Third, our newsroom has strict poli- 
cies regarding conflicts interest. For 
example, avoid the use VNR ma- 
terial produced non-news organiza- 
tions. When find necessary use 
such material, require that credit 
burned the video. Our policy calls for 
quick and public correction, well 
strict disciplinary action, our conflict 
policies are violated. take this policy 
extremely seriously, and Lieberman’s 
assertion the contrary reflects flawed 
reporting and flies the face reality. 

Aside from its inaccuracies, Lieber- 
man’s story commits cardinal journal- 
istic sin—using circumstantial innuendo 
bolster her hypothesis. more 
disturbing sin given the significance 
her content and the banner under which 
was published. 

RON LONGINOTTI 
President/general manager 
KPIX-TV 

San Francisco, 


THE EDITORS RESPOND: were wrong. 


KPIX-TV did fact cover the Alta Bates 


accreditation story, and apologize for 


the error, which resulted from misunder- 
standing between our reporter and KPIX 


spokesperson. Lieberman’s story noted 
that has advertising deal with 


Sutter Health Network, which owns Alta 
Bates, and part that deal runs 


half-hour Sutter-produced infomer- 
cial called “Your Health” twice month. 


But regret any implication that this 
affected news coverage KPIX, which 
employs both medical doctor and full- 
time producer health news. 


TRUDY LIEBERMAN’S ARTICLE MADE 
some very good points that should have 
positive impact the quality tele- 
vision health news. However, was dis- 
appointed see that comment was 
taken out context. 

Lieberman writes, “At one end the 
customer-service spectrum, NBC seems 
use the Cleveland Clinic material 
kind story-idea service. Helen Chick- 
ering, medical reporter for NBC News 
Channel, which sends stories NBC af- 
filiates, says the network cannot use pre- 
packaged Video News Releases, known 
VNRS, stories, but will make its own 
interview requests based them. ‘The 
only way can connect with in- 
terview request, she says the rules 
about dealing with providers.” 

Lieberman correct noting that 
the network does not use quote, 
however, was reference story pitches 
and press releases, which receive 
from the Cleveland Clinic and many other 
medical institutions, government agen- 
cies, etc. not receive from 
the Cleveland Clinic. addition, never 
stated that use VNRS (or even press 
releases) story idea service. 

HELEN CHICKERING 
Medical correspondent 
NBC News Channel 
Chapel Hill, 


THE EDITORS RESPOND: did not say 
that Chickering told that NBC used the 
video releases occasional story-idea 
source, but that seemed that way 
judging from the examined. 
(We also framed such practice the 
benign end the ethical scale were 
trying describe.) 


“THE EPIDEMIC” ONE THE CLEAR- 
est, toughest, and most important pieces 
has run years, taking subject 
that the public cares deeply about, but 
that gets far too little scrutiny work- 
ing journalists: faked news. The news di- 
rectors who run these fake pieces cheat 
viewers and advertisers alike. 

The flood fake news generated 
hospitals seeking competitive edge 


the market that Lieberman documented 
just part pervasive problem. are 
the efforts hospitals focus journal- 
ists, and the larger public audience, 
what makes these hospitals look good 
and will draw paying customers. hope 
that will undertake long-term ap- 
proach unmasking the increasingly 
sophisticated techniques spin and the 
spinners, including articles how not 
used. 

DAVID CAY JOHNSTON 

The New York Times 

Rochester, 


The Truth About Mom 
HER MARCH/APRIL ARTICLE, “THE 
Opt-Out Myth,” Graff argues that 
the coverage women and work 
bad and dangerous. Contrary the 
coverage, she says, mothers aren’t leav- 
ing the workplace, but they are leaving 
the workplace; staying home even part 
time bad for women, but employment 
policy should make easier for women 
stay home, which bad for them; 
Caitlin Flanagan tell educated 
women stay home and shouldn’t 
tell them stay work. All this bad 
journalism means that America has the 
worst family policy the world, except 
for some place called Lesotho. Whew! 
Here are some facts. The Bureau 


DEPARTMENT GOOD NEWS 


Labor Statistics says that mothers are 
leaving the workplace; the data have 
been public knowledge for four months. 
Staying home bad for them; that’s why 
told them Get Work! have idea 
why book would make the problem 
worse. America probably does have ter- 
rible laws and norms regulating workers’ 
hours and conditions wrote recently 
that it’s veritable argument for the re- 
vival Marxist analysis), but wouldn’t 
start the revolution making easier 
for women continue participate 
1950s mothering. What next? Protec- 
tive labor laws? And certainly wouldn’t 
count some urban legend like the 
eighty-hour week for argument. 
missing all this analysis? 
One these days, one critics 
the left going utter the forbidden 
words: It’s the daddies, stupid. Your sex- 
ist boss just someone else’s workaholic 
husband. 
LINDA HIRSHMAN 
Dutchess County, 


THE KEY ISSUE THAT GRAFF’S ARTICLE 

does not tackle whether the earlier 
articles this subject have sufficiently 
debated the very need for women work- 
ing all. 

Why work? meet our need 

greed? 


WHY ARE SMILING? spring, for one thing. Here are some other reasons: 

We’re proud announce that are launching new Columbia Journalism 
Review Web site this month, combining the strengths our two existing 
sites into one with beautiful new look Point Five Design, the group that 
redesigned the print magazine. The new site will merge the pungent daily 
commentary currently cjrdaily.org with the considered analysis the 
print magazine now cjr.org. will include popular existing resources like 
Language Corner and Who Owns What and snappy new blog for quick takes, 
well expanded and deepened daily coverage business and finance 
journalism, science and environmental journalism, and, speaking seasons, 
political journalism. Please take look, cjr.org. 

are also delighted finalist for National Magazine Award, for 
“Into the Abyss,” our oral history the journalism 2003-2006, which 
ran our forty-fifth anniversary issue November. The history will 
expanded and published book the fall. More that later. 

Speaking books, are also pleased tell you that fans Evan Jenkins’s 
Language Corner the magazine and the Web site can get more it: That 
Which, and Why: Usage Guide for Thoughtful Writers and Editors, has been 
published Routledge. What could better? 
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emotionally starved generation (because 

least one parent couldn’t stay home 

during the growing years chiid)? 

the two parents has play an- 
choring role some way retain the 

family structure, have definitions 
family evolved ways that have not 
understood? 

wife who gold medalist 
English literature, well-informed 
world affairs and matters science 
and evolution, deeply entrenched 
family values, highly sensitive the 
issue gender equality, and fiercely 
self-minded reflect and have her 
own opinion and say. She would like 
prove her merit the world, guess, 
and one can stop her she gets down 
doing it. She has, however, chosen 
bring two emotionally healthy kids 
and contribute two fine human beings 
society. not sure who, what, 
right. But sure that each these 
issues merits healthy discussion 
global level. 

SHREESH SARVAGYA 
Navi Mumbai, India 


Glass Houses 
RE: YOUR MARCH/APRIL EDITORIAL, 
“Blinded Dubai.” the press 
beat the drum about the news story now 
Dubai—that shining city the United 
Arab Emirates that has been exposed for 
building its “Vegas the Middle East” 
with the blood essentially indentured 
workers—a question comes mind. Has 
anyone noticed the similarity with what 
happens here workers from south 
our border? 

Are not allowing the 
same sort indenture here that 
shake our fists other countries? 

Until laws this country put too 
high price employing illegal work- 
ers and serious enforcement pressure 
anything but sit our fists shame 
abuses abroad. 

GREG WELLS 

Managing editor 

Times Journal/Russell County News 
Russell Springs, 


Between the Coasts 
KUDOS MICHAEL MASSING FOR HIS 


March/April article the media’s lack 
former Detroiter now living Char- 
lotte, have been saying that for years. 
What’s particularly irksome the “oh, 
stories. Had been paying attention 
all, some these surprises might have 
been avoided. What’s happening cit- 
ies like Detroit, Cleveland, and Gary 
should our national shame. 

CRAIG FAHLE 

Assistant news editor 

Radio 

Charlotte, 


Sharing the Burden 

YOUR ARTICLE “DARK DAYS” (CJR, 
March/April) mischaracterizes two key 
labor issues The New York Times. The 
article refers “the union’s ailing health 
care fund.” The union does not have 
health care fund. But there is—and this 
central the negotiations—a jointly 
operated Guild-Times benefits fund. 
has equal number trustees from 
the union and management, with equal 
responsibility. 

Because rising health care costs, 
union members voted two years ago 
divert our annual raise shore the 
fund. But costs continued rise, now 
its share. 

The article also says that manage- 
ment seeking contract provision 
“making easier dismiss employees 
for poor performance.” No. What man- 
agement has proposed the right 
discipline and even fire any journalist 
(reporter, editor, photographer, artist, 
critic, columnist, etc.) for “editorial dif- 
ferences,” meaning journalistic pro- 
fessional differences. 

Among guild members, support for 
management’s proposal zero, best. 
BRUCE LAMBERT 
Guild officer and New York Times 
reporter 
Long Island, 


Correction 

her profile Ann Louise Bardach 
the March/April issue, Bree Nordenson 
spelled Bardach’s name perfectly. Unfor- 
tunately her editors added “e” Ann 
the cover and the contents page. 
regret that. cur 


AWARDS 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


Journalism 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Wall Street Journal 

Finalists The Birmingham 
(Alabama) News; 

The Washington Post 
BREAKING NEWS REPORTING 


The staff The Oregonian, 
Portland 


Finalists The staff The Courier- 


Journal, Louisville, Kentucky; 
the staff The Denver Post 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 
Brett Blackledge The Birming- 
ham (Alabama) News 

Finalists Ken Armstrong, Justin 
Mayo, and Steve Miletich The 
Seattle Times; Michael Berens, 
Julia Sommerfeld, and Carol 
Ostrom The Seattle Times; 
Lisa Chedekel and Matthew 
Kauffman The Hartford 
Courant 


EXPLANATORY REPORTING 
Kenneth Weiss, Usha Lee 
McFarling, and Rick Loomis 

the Los Angeles Times 
Finalists Joanne Kimberlin 
and Bill Sizemore 

The Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk; 
the staff The New York Times 


LOCAL REPORTING 

Debbie Cenziper 

The Miami Herald 

Finalists the staff The Boston 
Globe; Fred Schulte and June 
Arney The (Baltimore) Sun 


NATIONAL REPORTING 
Charlie Savage The Boston 
Globe 

Finalists Maurice Possley and 
Steve Mills the Chicago 
Tribune; Les Zaitz, Jeff Kosseff, 
and Bryan Denson 

The Oregonian, Portland 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
The staff The Wall Street 
Journal 

Finalists The staff the Los 
Angeles Times; Anthony Shadid 
The Washington Post 


FEATURE WRITING 

Andrea Elliott 

The New York Times 

Finalists Christopher Goffard 
the St. Petersburg Times; 
Inara Verzemnieks 

The Oregonian, Portland 


COMMENTARY 

Cynthia Tucker The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution 

Finalists Ruth Marcus The 
Washington Post; Joe Nocera 
The New York Times 


CRITICISM 

Jonathan Gold Weekly 
Finalists Christopher Knight 
the Los Angeles Times; Mark 
Swed the Los Angeles Times 


EDITORIAL WRITING 

The editorial board the 

New York Daily News 

Finalists Jane Healy The 
Orlando Sentinel; Sebastian 
Mallaby The Washington Post 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING 
Walt Handelsman Newsday, 
Long Island, New York 
Finalists Nick Anderson 
The Houston Chronicle; 

Mike Thompson the Detroit 
Free Press 

BREAKING NEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Oded Balilty The Associated 
Press 

Finalists The staff The Associ- 
ated Press; Michael Bryant 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
Renée Byer 

The Sacramento Bee 

Finalists Mary Calvert 

The Washington Times; Gary 
Coronado The Palm Beach Post 


Letters And Drama 
FICTION 

The Road Cormac McCarthy 
(Alfred Knopf) 

Finalists After This Alice 
McDermott (Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux); The Echo Maker 
Richard Powers (Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux) 


DRAMA 

Rabbit Hole David 
Lindsay-Abaire 

Finalists Orpheus Rinde 
Eckert; Bulrusher Eisa Davis 
Elliot, Soldier’s Fugue 
Quiara Alegria Hudes 


HISTORY 

The Race Beat: The Press, the 
Civil Rights Struggle, and the 
Awakening Nation Gene 
Roberts and Hank Klibanoff 
(Alfred Knopf) 

Finalists Middle Passages: 
African American Journeys 
Africa, 1787-2005 James 
Campbell (The Penguin Press); 
Community, and War 
Nathaniel Philbrick (Viking 


BIOGRAPHY 

The Most Famous Man 
America: The Biography 
Henry Ward Beecher 
Debby Applegate (Doubleday) 
Finalists John Wilkes: The 
Scandalous Father Civil 
Liberty Arthur Cash 
(Yale University Press); 
Andrew Carnegie David 
Nasaw (The Penguin Press) 


POETRY 
Native Guard Natasha 


Trethewey (Houghton Mifflin) 
Finalists The Republic Poetry 


Martin Espada 

(WW. Norton); Interrogation 
Palace: New Selected Poems 
1982-2004 David Wojahn 
(University Pittsburgh 
Press) 

GENERAL NONFICTION 

The Looming Tower: 
Al-Qaeda and the Road 9/11 
Lawrence Wright 

(Alfred Knopf) 

Finalists Father’s 
Search Through America’s 
Mental Health Madness 

Pete Earley (G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons); Fiasco: The American 
Military Adventure Iraq 

Thomas Ricks 

(The Penguin Press) 

“Sound Grammar” 
Ornette Colema 

Finalists “Grendel” 

Elliot Goldenthal, libretto 

Julie Taymor and 

McClatchy; “Astral 
Canticle” Augusta Read 
Thomas 


The Lukas Prize Project 


Co-administered the Columbia Graduate School Journalism 


and the Nieman Foundation Harvard. 


ANTHONY LUKAS BOOK PRIZE 
Lawrence Wright for The Looming Tower: Qaeda and the Road 


9/11 (Alfred Knopf) 


MARK LYNTON HISTORY PRIZE 


James Campbell for Middl 


Journeys Africa, 1787-2005 


ANTHONY LUKAS WORK- 


Passages: African American 
(The Penguin 
IN-PROGRESS AWARD 


Robert Whitaker for Twelve Condemned Die: Scipio Africanus 
Jones and the Struggle for Justice That Remade Nation (Crown) 


John Oakes Award 


DISTINGUISHED ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNALISM 
“Altered Oceans,” Los Angeles Times 


John Chancellor Award 
EXCELLENCE JOURNALISM 
Henry Weinstein the Los Angeles Times 


The Mike Berger Award 
EXCELLENCE HUMAN-INTEREST REPORTING 
Abigail Tucker The (Baltimore) Sun 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


The 2007 Alfred duPont-Coiumbia University 


Award Winners 


American Masters and New York, for Bob Dylan: 


Direction Home PBS 


Brook Lapping Productions, London, for Israel and the Arabs: 


Elusive Peace PBS 


WGBH’s Cape and Islands NPR stations for Two Cape Cods: 
Hidden Poverty the Cape and Islands 


Discovery Times Channel, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
The New York Times for Nuclear Jihad: Can Terrorists Get the Bomb? 


Frontline and for The Age AIDS PBS 


HBO, Jon Alpert, and Matthew O’Neill for Baghdad 


ITVS, Lisa Sleeth, and Jim Butterworth for Independent Lens: 


Seoul Train PBS 


NBC Nightly News and Dateline for coverage Hurricane Katrina 


KCET, Los Angeles, KPBS, San Diego, KQED, San Francisco, and KVIE, 
Sacramento, for California Connected: War Stories from Ward 7-D 


NPR for coverage Iraq 


for Dirty Secret 


Biloxi, for coverage Hurricane Katrina 


Raleigh, for Focal Point: Paper Thin Promise and 


Standards Living 


WWL-TV, New Orleans, for coverage Hurricane Katrina 


2007 National Magazine Awards 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 

Under 100,000 circulation 
Bulletin the Atomic Scientists 
Finalists 

Metropolis 

Print 

The Virginia Quarterly Review 
100,900 250,000 circulation 
Foreign Policy 

Finalists 

Mother Jones 

Philadelphia Magazine 

Salt Water Sportsman 

Seed 


250,000 500,000 circulation 
New York Magazine 

Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 

Audubon 

Cookie Magazine 

Texas Monthly 


500,00 1,000,000 circulation 
Wired 

Finalists 

Nast Traveler 
The Economist 

Esquire 

Gourmet 

1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
circulation 

Rolling Stone 

Finalists 

Entertainment Weekly 
Field Stream 

More Magazine 

The New Yorker 


Over 2,000,000 circulation 
National Geographic 
Finalists 

Glamour 

Martha Stewart Living 

The Oprah Magazine 
Time 


2007 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Glamour 

Finalists 

Bicycling 

Field Stream 
Redbook 


Wondertime 


LEISURE INTERESTS 
The Oprah Magazine 
Finalists 

Esquire 

Golf Digest Magazine 
Men’s Health 

Wired 


REPORTING 
Esquire 
Finalists 
Fortune 

IEEE Spectrum 
Rolling Stone 
Time 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
Vanity Fair 

Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Best Life 

New York Magazine 
The New Yorker 


FEATURE WRITING 

Finalists 

Esquire nominations) 
The New Yorker 

The Paris Review 


PROFILE WRITING 
New York Magazine 
Finalists 

Cincinnati Magazine 
National Geographic 
The New Yorker 
Vanity Fair 


ESSAYS 

The Georgia Review 
Finalists 

Foreign Policy 

New Letters 

The New Yorker 
Smithsonian 


COLUMNS AND COMMENTARY 
Vanity Fair 

Finalists 

Discover 

Field Stream 

Newsweek 

The New Yorker 


REVIEWS AND CRITICISM 
The Nation 

Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 

Harper’s Magazine 

The New Yorker 


MAGAZINE SECTION 
New York Magazine 
Finalists 

Nast Traveler 
Esquire nominations) 
Field Stream 


SINGLE-TOPIC ISSUE 
Departures 

Finalists 

Backpacker 

The Believer 

Columbia Journalism Review 
Newsweek 


DESIGN 

New York Magazine 
Finalists 

The Believer 
Gourmet 

Outside 

Seed 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
National Geographic 
Finalists 

Country Home 
Gourmet 

Martha Stewart Living 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 
The Paris Review 
Finalists 

Aperture 

National Geographic 
The New Yorker 
Vanity Fair 


PHOTO PORTFOLIO 
City 

Finalists 

Details 

Vogue 


FICTION 

McSweeney’s 

Finalists 

The New Yorker 

Playboy 

The Virginia Quarterly Review 
Zoetrope: All-Story 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE ONLINE 
Beliefnet.com 

Finalists 

BusinessWeek.com 

ESPN.com 

People.com 

Slate 


INTERACTIVE SERVICE 

BusinessWeek.com B-School 
Channel 

Finalists 

The Chronicle Higher 
Education Careers 

Epicurious.com 

nymag.com 

Slate 


INTERACTIVE FEATURE 

nymag.com: “Show Talk” 

Finalists 

Mother Jones: “Lie Lie” 

National Geographic Interactive 
Edition: Antarctica 

Nerve Film Lounge 

Newsweek.com: “The Boomer 
Files” 


Congratulations Brett Blackledge 


winner the 


2007 Pulitzer Prize for Investigative Reporting 


are proud Brett and the work did. This project 
reminder the important role newspapers play our society. 
Scarritt, Editor 


What remarkable about this award that affirms what 
every day. There nothing magical about it. It’s what 
percent all the time. It’s straightforward, bread- 
and-butter material that’s led story 

Blackledge, Reporter 


The entire Birmingham News family proud Brett and 
our being recognized for excellence investigative news 


Tom Scarritt, left, and Victor Hanson, right, congratulate This the core what every single day. 


Blackledge after the announcement the Pulitzer Prize. 


Life. Captured dail 
The Sacramento Bee 


sacbee.com 


2007 Pulitz 


The 


MiamiHerald.com 


Cenziper 


2007 Pulitzer Prize, Local Reporting 


Renée Byer 
tzer Prize, Feature Photogr iphy 


Hanson, III, Publisher 


Che Birmingham News 


Mission driven. 


unprecedented change and transition the news business, one thing remains 


constant dedication our mission. 


work serve audiences new platforms, employ new storytelling tools and 
adapt our business model, know some things won’t ever change. The principles public 
service journalism that guided formation The McClatchy Company 150 years ago remain 
firmly place today: 


Hold the government accountable. Speak truth power. Build community cohesion. 


Give voice the voiceless. 


Renée Byer and Debbie Cenziper won Pulitzers this year for work that speaks volumes 
about our mission. Thousands colleagues from Anchorage Miami did likewise. We’re 


proud them all and dedicated keeping this mission the center all do. 


MCCLATCHY 


Since 1857 


CURRENTS 


After the Falls 


Cops bad, judges bad, doctors bad; 
perhaps should not surprised when 
journalists take fall, too. But are surprised 
when happens, and are often shocked 
the depth the damage that these folks can 
and the variety ways that their dramas 
can play out. reminder what has been 
recent years and what, surely, will again, 
here’s update seven high-profile cases. 


2007 


Janet Cooke 
TRANSGRESSION Janet 
Cooke was reporter for The 
Washington Post who 1980 
wrote Pulitzer-Prize-win- 
ning article about eight- 
year-old heroin addict. was 
CONSEQUENCES The Post 
returned the award and 
Cooke became the only jour- 
nalist ever stripped 
journalism’s highest honor. 
Post ombudsman 
Bill Green’s investigation 
found that editors should 
have relied one another 
more scour Cooke’s article 
for discrepancies. After his 
investigation, the Post de- 
vised system look more 
carefully and 
editors took more care 
checking the authenticity 
sources and characters. 
WRINKLES Cooke resigned 
from the Post, moved 
Paris, married lawyer, got 
divorced, and found herself 
working low-wage shift 

Liz Claiborne boutique 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

1996, Cooke asked Mike 
Sager, her ex-boyfriend and 
former Washington Post 
colleague, write manu- 
script about her journalistic 
downfall. Hollywood bought 
it, with Sager and Cooke 
each getting advance 

between $200,000 and 
$300,000. (Sager couldn’t re- 
member the exact amount.) 
THE LATEST Ten years after 
her movie deal, Cooke 

longer the brink 
poverty. The movie hasn’t 
been made, but according 
Sager the cash helped Cooke 
piece her life back together. 


She earned master’s degree 
fine arts, got job “in the 
arts,” and lives “somewhere” 
the Midwest. She 
longer writes, and Sager said 
isn’t even sure she goes 
the name “Janet Cooke” 
anymore. 

worD “She’s living this 
life somewhere Jane Doe,” 
Sager said. “She trying 
forget what happened. Most 
people around her don’t 
know who she is.” 
—Ellen Gabler and Lauren 
McSherry 


Foster Winans 
TRANSGRESSIONS Winans 
gave advance information 
stockbroker named Peter 
Brant about the contents 
financial column wrote 
The Wall Street Journal, 
“Heard the Street,” which 
summarized stock rumors. 
Winans received $31,000 
various payments for infor- 
mation fed Brant over 
four months 1983 and 1984, 
until news Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
investigation into his leaks 


became public. 


CONSEQUENCES The SEC 
investigation led felony 
conviction. Winans lost 
Supreme Court appeal and 
ultimately served eight 
months federal prison. 
The Journal 
conducted investigation 
the leaks and published 
the results. The Journal was 
later criticized the Los 
Angeles Times’s media critic 
for not supervising the young 
and relatively low-salaried 
reporter more closely. The 
Journal has since increased 
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its supervision the “Heard 
the Street” column. 
WRINKLES Winans freely 
admits that his behavior was 
wrong and recent years 
has become commentator 
financial and journalism 
ethics. has appeared 
CNN and Frontline discuss 
Martha Stewart’s insider- 
trading case, for example, 
and has written articles 
ethics for The Christian 
Scientist Monitor. 
THE LATEST Winans has 
ghostwritten several books 
and edited others, including 
the second Little House 
the Prairie series. founded 
and for several years 
writer’s colony 
vania before giving up—it 
never made money—and 
focusing again his own 
writing. 
LAST “Upon reflection, 
over the years, see myself 
thinking that was entitled 
something that wasn’t,” 
says Winans. “There’s that 
‘center the universe’ feel- 
ing that comes from working 
place like The Wall Street 
Pickrell and 
Reuben Savits 


Stephen Glass 
TRANSGRESSIONS Glass, 
associate editor The New 
Republic, made all parts 
more than twenty-five sto- 
ries the late 1990s for TNR, 
George, and Rolling Stone. 
While most Glass’s con- 
coctions were fictions parad- 
ing quirky features, some 
pieces about real people 
piped quotes from nonex- 
istent anonymous sources. 


Some those pieces landed 
Glass and one his publica- 
tions court. 
CONSEQUENCES Glass was 
fired from TNR after Adam 
Penenberg Forbes.com 
reported that Glass had 
completely fabricated “Hack 
Heaven,” which ran 

May 18, 1998 edition. 


D.A.R.E. America, drug 
education program that 
was the subject two other 
stories, sued Glass and Roll- 
ing Stone for libel sepa- 
rate lawsuits. Glass settled 
his case and the judge 
dismissed the case against 
Rolling Stone. 

Charles Lane, 
Glass’s editor the time, 
certainly favors rigorous self- 
examination the editorial 
process, but rues the 
distrust bred the likes 
Glass: “You want your editor 
the side your reporter,” 
says Lane, who now covers 
the Supreme Court for The 
Washington Post. wouldn’t 
want situation where all 
times and all situations, 
every single editor regards 
every story just 


‘There has audience for that 


Peter Roby, director the Center for the 
Study Sport Society Northeastern 
University, concerning Don Imus calling 
the Rutgers women’s basketball team 


‘nappy-headed hos.’ 


legitimate.” 
WRINKLES Despite the hell 
wrought Glass and “Hack 
Heaven,” Rolling Stone gave 
him another shot, publishing 
“Canada’s Pot Revolution” 
September 2003. “He came 
and made sincere apol- 
ogy,” said Will Dana, manag- 
ing editor Rolling Stone. 
“And believed his 
apology.” 

LATEST Even before 

the demise his 

journalism career, 

Glass was working 

his next move, 

attending George- 

town University’s law 

school night. But Glass 
withdrew his application 
the New York bar 
September 2004, accord- 
ing the New York Office 
Court Administration. 
Like most states, the New 
York bar reviews applications 
for “fraudulent conduct 
any other act involving moral 
turpitude.” 

early 2007, Glass did 
not appear the member- 
ship rolls the bars New 
York, California, Illinois, 
states where has report- 
edly lived. 

LAST WORD Glass, who 
could not reached for 
comment, was last seen, 
publicly, 2005 the 
Three Clubs Hollywood 
and five other venues 
other cities, starring 
onstage Jewish storytelling 
series sponsored Heeb 
magazine, “New Jew Re- 
view” aimed urban Jewish 
hipsters. The magazine’s 
editor-in-chief called the 


HARD NUMBERS 


percent 22,131 
respondents who 

answered “no” Jazeera 

Arabic’s April Web-site poll 

question, “Do you trust 

the integrity the Western 

media?” 


percent total cable 
news airtime dedicated 
the Anna Nicole Smith 
story, from the time her 
death her interment. 


percent Fox News 
airtime 
dedicated same story 

same time period. 


percent total cable 

news airtime dedicated 
the presidential campaign, 
the second-biggest story. 


percent 435 editors 
around the 
world who are very some- 
what optimistic about the 
future their newspapers. 


percent those editors 

who believe that opinion 
and arialysis will grow 
importance. 


percent those same 

editors who view 
positive the trend toward 
increased interactivity with 
their readers. 


percent Los Angeles 
Times foreign budget that 


has gone Iraq reporting. 


million dollars paid 

total compensation last 
year McClatchy chairman 
and chief executive, including 
million-dollar bonus for 
completing McClatchy’s 
takeover Knight Ridder. 


million Canadian dollars 
(approximately million) 
company jet expenses 
charged Hollinger Conrad 
Black average per year. 


Sources: aljazeera.net; Project for 
Excellence in Journalism; World Editors 
Forum/ Reuters/Zogby International; 
Editor & Publisher; Sacramento Bee; 
Chicago Sun Times; Knight Foundation; 
Prime Access and Rivendell Media. 
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performers Who’s Who 
the yid-erati.” 

—Coleman Cowan and 
Melissa Castro 


Patricia Smith 
TRANSGRESSIONS 1988, 
Patricia Smith admitted 
making characters 
four her columns for 

The Boston Globe. Editors 
had suspicions about forty- 
eight other columns, but 
never confirmed further 
fabrications. 

CONSEQUENCES Smith was 
forced resign from the 
Globe. The American Society 
Newspaper Editors 
rescinded her 1998 award for 
distinguished writing even 
though none the winning 
columns were found have 
fabrications. 

UPSHOT One senior editor 
now has responsibility for 
overseeing the work all 
columnists, including vetting 
ideas, checking unnamed 
sources, and editing the 
copy. Also, all columnists and 
reporters have been informed 
that editors can contact 
sources directly confirm 
quotes, says Michael Larkin, 
deputy managing editor 


news operations for the Globe. 


WRINKLES Some staff 
members and 
_.members attributed Smith’s 
rise and fall the fact that 


she black. Then-ombuds- 
man Jack Thomas wrote 

that the paper had “double 
standard” for Patricia Smith 
and Mike Barnicle, because 
she was forced resign 
even though there had been 
rumors the newsroom that 
Barnicle too had fabricated 
parts his columns. Mat- 
thew Storin, who was edi- 
tor The Boston Globe when 
Smith resigned and now 
professor the University 
Notre Dame, called the Smith 
situation “the low point 
career aiid point 
personal failure that will 
never forget.” the paper’s 
chief, Storin says, was his 
responsibility set system 
that would have caught such 
errors. 

THE LATEST Smith has 
turned her life around since 
her resignation. She has writ- 
ten four books poetry and 
two children’s books, won 
the National Poetry Slam 
competition four times, and 
performed around the nation 
and the world. She sings pro- 
fessionally with improvi- 
sational jazz group and has 
been writer-in-residence 

dozens high schools 

and colleges. She currently 
Harriet Tubman. 

LAST Bruce DeSilva, 

writing coach for The 


LANGUAGE CORNER POINT ORDER 


Associated Press, who mar- 
ried Smith after she left The 
Boston Globe and divorced 
her first husband, says she 
would not comment. adds 
that would inaccurate 
characterize her poems 
professional failure 
reactions her experiences 
the Globe. “Poetry 
poetry. it’s not journalism,” 
said. “It deals with emo- 
tional truth and beauty but 
not factual truth.” 

—Dorian Block and Aggelos 
Petropoulos 


Mike Barnicle 
TRANSGRESSIONS The long- 
time Boston Globe columnist 
Mike Barnicle was accused 
lifting jokes from the 
comedian George Carlin’s 
1997 book, Brain Droppings, 
and using them his August 
1998, column without 
attribution. Questions had 
been raised about Barnicle’s 
sources past columns, but 
allegations had ever been 
substantiated. Around the 
same time the Carlin inci- 
dent, Barnicle’s sources for 
October 1995, column 
entitled THROUGH PAIN, 
COMMON BOND, featuring 
two children, one white, one 
black—the latter allegedly 
dying cancer the Boston 
Children’s Hospital—did not 
withstand fact-checking. 


Write ejenkins@cjr.org 


E-MAIL QUESTIONER wondered why people kept saying “in order to” when “to” 
was all they needed, and it’s fair question. None these needed the extra words: 
“In order demonstrate this struggle...” 
“Incorporate the business order take advantage...” 
others need order get there.” 


But what about this one? 


preserve our present order build better future.” 


minimum, that would unpleasing—choppy, unrhythmic—without “in order,” 
and might even confusing. 

“In order” can usually omitted, deleted editing, but any hard-and-fast rule 
dangerous. Once while the phrase needed avoid (not, this case, “in order 


avoid”) misunderstanding. —Evan Jenkins interview, Barnicle said, “Let 
2007 


CONSEQUENCES Boston Globe 


editors suspended Barnicle 
for the Carlin incident and 


then asked for his resignation 


because the Children’s 
Hospital column. 

Change the 
newsroom was swift after 
Smith and Barnicle left. 
“Never again would person 
Globe who had not had the 
full regimen reporting 
training,” says Matthew 
Storin, then editor-in-chief. 
Mike Larkin replaced Tom 
Mulvoy metro columnist 
editor. 

WRINKLES Barnicle also 
attributed racially charged 
comments about Asian 
women the Harvard Law 
School professor and at- 
torney Alan Dershowitz 

column titled OPEN 
MOUTH, GET PAPER. 
published reports the 
Boston Herald, Dershowitz 
fervently denied making the 
statement; the Globe report- 
edly settled with Dershowitz 
for $75,000. Before that, 
1973, Jewish gas station 
owner also denied racial 
comments attributed him 
Barnicle column. The 
case was settled 1982, and 
the owner was awarded 
$40,000. The Chicago Tri- 
bune columnist Mike Royko 
accused Barnicle 1992 
lifting material from least 
two his columns. 

THE LATEST Mike Barnicle 
the host morning drive- 
time radio program 96.9 
TALK WTKK-Boston. 
acolumnist for the Herald 
for the New York Dailv News. 
contributes and fre- 
quently appears MSNBC’s 
Hardball and, since 1982, has 
contributed WCVB-TV’s 
Chronicle, nightly city 
newsmagazine Boston. 
LAST 


tell you, the story not 
what appears be. There’s 
nothing they can about 
the Internet and all this stuff 
that continues infinitum. 
There’s lot more than 
what you think there is, but 
I’m not going discuss 
with you over the phone.” 
—Christopher Twarowski and 
Kevin Livelli 


Jay Forman 
TRANSGRESSION Forman 
fabricated story wrote 
for Slate 2001. The story, 
titled “Monkeyfishing,” 
described excursion 
the Florida Keys which 

claimed have fished for 
Rhesus monkeys using fish- 
ing line baited with fruit. 
CONSEQUENCE The Wall 
Street Journal and The New 
York Times exposed the story 
fraud, and Forman was 
banned from contributing 

Slate. 

“Thanks the Web 
and thousand prying eyes, 
it’s harder for people sell 
bullshit says Jack 
Shafer, Slate’s editor large. 
WRINKLE Prompted 
questions from Forman 
contacted Shafer February 
and admitted that the mon- 
keyfishing incident never 
took place. Earlier, Forman 
had admitted exaggerating 
parts off the story, but main- 
tained that had gone 
the island and that the basic 
events were true. Shafer, 
turn, issued apology 
Slate’s readers for publishing 
the story. 

And just when you thought 
couldn’t get any more in- 
teresting, does. Key West 
fisherman has come forward 
claiming the “real” 
monkeyfisher, and the source 
the remarkable story For- 
man claimed was his own. 
The longtime charter boat 
captain and fishing guide 
the Keys says that cast 


hooks baited with mangoes 
monkeys Lois Key, 
prank carried out 
friend, after night drink- 
ing 1990. The friend, now 
deceased, isn’t talking. 
LATEST Forman lives New 
Orleans, where free- 
lance food and wine writer 
and editor for New Orleans 
Magazine. 
LAST WORD Forman says, 
“The incident was isolated 
event. not fit the profile 
hope that you have the clarity 
judgment not present 
such.” —Leonardo Blair 
and Gretchen Cuda 


Jayson 
TRANSGRESSIONS The New 
York Times reporter Jayson 
Blair ripped off material from 
other newspapers and from 


wire services, fabricated 
quotes, and used phony date- 
lines, often high-profile 
reports including the 2002 
sniper shootings, 
the Jessica Lynch saga, and 
stories about missing sol- 
diers Iraq. 

CONSEQUENCES Blair re- 
signed his post the Times 
and May 11, 2003, the 
Times ran 7,239-word front- 
page story that illuminated 
problems least thirty-six 
the seventy-three articles 
Blair had written since Octo- 
ber 2002, calling his fabrica- 


Key West fisherman has 
come forward claiming 
the ‘real’ monkeyfisher, 
and the source the 
remarkable story Forman 
claimed was his own. 

The fisherman says was 
prank after night 
drinking with buddy. 


tion and plagiarism pro- 
found betrayal trust and 
low point the 152-year 
history the newspaper.” 
The public censure 
the Times because the 
Blair debacle catalyzed 
period significant 
reform the nation’s 
paper record. 
newsroom revolt forced 
the resignation the 
paper’s executive and 
managing editors, 
Howell Raines and the 
late Gerald Boyd, and 
internal commit- 
longtime Timesman 
Allan Siegal resulted 
ninety-five-page 
report recommendations 
for the Times’s new executive 
editor, Bill Keller. 
WRINKLE his memoir 
and subsequent inter- 
views, Blair has attributed 
his downfall, least part, 
his undiagnosed bipolar 
disorder. says that his 
subsequent involvement 
with bipolar support groups 
has helped him understand 
what happened. 
the intervening 
years, Blair has slipped into 
quieter life his parents’ 
home Virginia and focused 
managing his bipolar 


disorder. thirty, Blair splits 
his time between operating 
business “importing and ex- 
porting books” and running 
peer-to-peer support groups 
for people with bipolar dis- 
order his community. 
lipped briefly back the 
radar 2004 with the publi- 
cation his memoir, Burning 
Down Master’s House, 
and again 2005 for his brief 
tenure book editor The 
Karasik Conspiracy, fictional 
thriller about terrorists poi- 
soning the prescription-drug 
supply from Canada. 
LAST WORD Blair says the 
skills that learned 
journalist help him his 
work with victims bipolar 
disease. “I’ve been hospi- 
talizations with people and 
they aren’t being treated well 
and their family has been 
trying and trying get 
response. But reporter, 
know what buttons push 
see results.” —Irene Jay Liu 
and Onur Ant 


The authors are students 
SHEILA investiga- 

tive reporting class Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism. 
Coronel the director the 
Stabile Center for Investigative 
Journalism the school. Claude 
Poux, member the class, helped 
edit the article. 
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FINALISTS 


“Debtors’ Hell” 

Walter Robinson, 
Michael Rezendes, 
Beth Healy, 

Francie Latour 

and Heather Allen 

The Boston Globe 

The Globe’s series 

the tactics unscrupulous 
debt collection firms led 

the shutting down the 


most notorious collectors 


while ongoing investigations 


continue the state AG’s 


office. 


“Transplant 

Patients Risk” 
Charles Ornstein 
and Tracy Weber 

The Los Angeles Times 
Ornstein and Weber’s 
articles uncovered life- 
threatening injustices and 
shamed government watch- 
dogs into doing their jobs, 
prompting reforms 
system that serves the 
only lifeline for some 
the sickest Americans. 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 


THE PRESS, POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES THE WINNER THE 


2007 Goldsmith Prize for Investigative Reporting 


Charles Forelle, James Bandler 
and Mark Maremont 
“Stock Option Abuses” 


The Wall Street Journal 


The team The Wall Street Journal used investigative reporting 

well scientific research tools unravel the practices top 
executives who, through unethical manipulation, rewarded them- 
selves with millions dollars enhanced stock options. result, 
more than 130 companies are under federal investigation, more 
than top officials have lost their jobs, and many former executives 
have been charged with federal crimes. 


“House Lies” 
Debbie Cenziper 

The Miami Herald 
Cenziper’s work revealed 
that the Miami-Dade 
Housing Agency lost mil- 
lions dollars developers 
who never delivered 

the homes they promised, 
and led the dismissal 


top housing officials, 


investigations the state 
and federal level, the return 
public money and the 


arrest the developer 


the center the scandal. 


“Your Courts, 


Their Secrets” 
Ken Armstrong, 
Justin Mayo 


Steve Miletich 


The Seattle Times 


The team The Seattle 


Times went court open 
hundreds sealed court 
cases King County, 
Washington. result, 
misconduct judges, 
medical practitioners, 


school principals and 
revealed, and reform 
have been passed 


the Washington Supreme 
Court. 


“Harvesting Cash” 
Dan Morgan, 
Gilbert Gaul 


and Sarah Cohen 


The Washington Post 


Morgan, Gaul and Cohen 
exposed $15 billion worth 
waste and abuse the 
federal farm subsidy system 


over the period just few 


years. Their work resulted 
the rewriting disaster 


and farm legislation. 


SPECIAL CITATION 


The Center for 

Public Integrity 

The CPI has emerged 

muscular, reliable and 
tough-minded resource 

for the kind investigative 
public-interest journalism 
that the Goldsmith Awards 


encourage. 


GOLDSMITH BOOK 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Best Academic Book 
Hearing the Other 


Side: Deliberative 


versus Participatory 
Democracy 
Diana Mutz 


Best Trade Book 

The Race Beat: The 
Press, the Civil Rights 
Struggle, and the 


Gene Roberts and 


Hank Klibanoff 


GOLDSMITH 
AWARD 


FOR EXCELLENCE 
JOURNALISM 


Daniel Schorr 


Senior News Analyst 
National Public Radio 


For more information, 


visit the Shorenstein Center website: 


www.shorensteincenter. org 


DARTS LAURELS GLORIA COOPER 


the ethics commit- 

Professional Journalists, 
for refusing tie the 
knot without proper 
pre-nup. Last August, 
apparent recognition 
the ever-intensifying relationship between journalism 
and public relations, the president, Christine Tatum, 
appeared national ethics committee meeting the 
annual convention and pressed the committee give its 
blessing most immodest proposal—a revenue-enhancing 
arrangement between and Market Wire, outfit that 
distributes press releases, video news releases, and the like. 
its preliminary form, the proposal called for the “partners” 
develop training programs whereby professional 
journalists would, for fee, impart pearls wisdom p.r. 
practitioners “on how better understand and work with 
journalists.” Some committee members, however, balked, 
objecting certain terms the proposal they deemed con- 
trary cherished code ethics—among them, sharing 
the development the curriculum, displaying each other’s 
logos their respective Web sites, allowing Market Wire 
send e-mail ads members, promoting Market Wire 
new members and students, and making Market Wire the 
exclusive newswire for spJ. After that memorably conten- 
tious meeting, the committee sent forceful letter the 
national board and, the basis its 
those impediments were altered sufficiently for most its 
members live with; December, the engagement was offi- 
cially announced. (Tellingly, not word this controversy 
has appeared the organization’s magazine, Quill, includ- 
ing letter the editor from former committee member 
explaining why she was divorcing herself ethical grounds 
from the Society Professional Journalists.) 


NBC Nightly News With Brian Williams, 
solipsistic journalism. each the first 


five segments “Trading Places”—a highly hyped “in depth” 
sweeps series the challenge caring for the elderly 
parents who once took care us—the newscast showcased 
news-division luminary heartwarming filial scene. 
Beginning with Williams himself visit Red Bank, 
New Jersey; then moving the Washington bureau 
chief, Tim Russert, Buffalo, New York; chief medical 
editor Nancy Snyderman Fort Wayne, Indiana; the Today 
show news anchor Ann Curry Grants Pass, Oregon; and 
finally, correspondent Tom Brokaw Orange County, 
California, the segments illustrated, among other things, the 
exemplary devotion these network stars their grace- 


Send nominations 
212-854-1887 


fully aging, financially untroubled moms and dads. Maybe 
the real places being traded here were between those who 
report, and those who are, the story. (Curiously, Today 
show interview about his reaction the verdict the Libby 
leak case, which had been pivotal witness, Russert 
responded thus Meredith Vieira’s query about whether 
was relieved that the trial was finally over: “Yeah, am. 
really am. It’s not what want do. love reporting stories 
and...not being part them.”) 


lic currency facts long banked the 
vaults corporate America. its December issue, the maga- 
zine made some unsettling additions the list material 
comforts all enjoy the expense human 
misery. This time, it’s automobiles, refrigerators, bath- 
tubs—anything whose manufacture depends steel; which 
depends pig iron; which turn depends charcoal, 
substance often obtained through primitive, suffocating 
process that depends hundreds thousands virtual 
slaves living unimaginable conditions the forced-labor 
camps Latin America. Tracing the journey that cost- 
effective substance from the rain forests the Amazon the 
auto plants Detroit and well beyond, the report presented 
economic, legal, and moral challenges U.S. government 
oversight agencies well specifically identified 
businesses. Response was gratifyingly swift. Ford and Kohler 
stopped buying from Brazilian pig iron producer; 
and others will now require certification that slave labor 
was used the materials they buy; Congress the case. 
Not giant leap for all mankind, but least one small step 
toward humanity. 


the U.S. news media, for failing pick 
long-distance signal. When mainstream 
papers Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, Israel, 
Canada, and elsewhere recently rang, sometimes page 
one, with the findings five-country study that showed 
statistically significant increase certain type brain 
tumor among people who had used cell phones for ten years 
more, one might have expected the American press 
least record the message—particularly since the telecom 
industry here keeps hoping that the Fcc and the federal 
health agencies will raise the levels cell-phone radia- 
tion currently allowed. But with rare exceptions—the South 
Florida Sun-Sentinel was one—global expectations would 
have been misplaced. Instead, was left the independent 
newsletter Microwave News provide comprehensive, 
comprehensible account the controversial findings. Memo 
journalists: call waiting. 
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LEARNING CURVE JENNIFER HUGHES 


The Wiki Defense 


What Floyd Landis taught the press about drug tests 


WAS PARTISAN CROWD LANCASTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, AND THEY 
gave their local hero, Floyd Landis, standing ovation that went and on. 
The cyclist came home March raise money for his campaign clear his 
name. Landis shot fame July 2006 only the third American win the 
Tour France, but became infamous just four days later when emerged that 
urine sample gave during the race had shown testosterone ratio outside 
the allowed range. 

date, the campaign has involved hefty legal fees, series public fund- 
raisers such that one, the first-ever public hearing doping arbitration 
(scheduled take place May), and unprecedented Internet strategy known 
the “Wiki Defense” that forcing journalists question the global antidoping 
operation that they too often treated foolproof. 

When the news Landis’s test results first broke, the headlines screamed 

“Doping Scandal.” The next day the sprinter Justin Gatlin announced that he, too, 
had registered abnormal testosterone ratios test April 2006. Both Landis 
and Gatlin denied doping. army columnists wondered the public could 
ever trust sporting achievement again. 

But recently Landis has begun generating more nuanced press coverage. The 
change largely the result his Wiki Defense, which posted 370 pages 
his test documents online the hope unearthing experts and explanations for 
the suspicious result. “Wiki” refers the open editing systems best embodied 
Wikipedia, the online encyclopedia that relies wisdom-of-crowds approach 
verifying the accuracy its entries. Landis the first athlete use the Internet 
this way, and the move sparked series debates blogs and chat rooms 
scientists and other experts responded the documents. scientist from NASA 
called and said, bet you never thought you’d hearing from Dr. 
Arnie Baker, Landis’s longtime friend and coach, told the Pennsylvania crowd. 
told him was the third one from alone.” 

Baker running the science side the cyclist’s defense and has built case 
based problems with the procedures followed the laboratory that conducted 
Landis’s tests. Baker also notes apparent inconsistencies within the antidoping sys- 
tem run the World Anti-Doping Agency Pennsylvania presented 
show some the biggest problems with Landis’s test. “Oh, gosh,” the 
woman behind kept exclaiming Baker ran through what the scientifically 
uninformed, myself included, seemed very basic procedural errors that could cast 
doubt the ability the lab that did the tests. For instance, the lab appears 


2007 


have covered changes entries 
its contravention basic 
scientific protocol where mistakes are 
crossed out but left visible for record- 
keeping purposes. More intriguingly, 
appears that different labs accredited 
WADA use different criteria deciding 

Those are the questions about the an- 
tidoping system that have interested the 
media, but took Landis’s Wiki prod 
get the journalists challenge their 
own assumptions. 

“There was assumption that the 
process was bullet-proof, that you 
couldn’t fool the lab,” said Michael 
Hiltzik, staff writer the Los Angeles 
Times. December wrote two-part 
series called “Presumed Guilty” that ex- 
amined the internal workings the anti- 
doping system. “Because the Wiki, I’ve 
been able take the documents ex- 
perts and get them walk through 
it,” said Hiltzik. “If [Landis] hadn’t 
posted the documents, there wouldn’t 
this emerging body online discussion 
that questions the lab process.” 

The effect the Wiki Defense has 
been circumvent the mainstream me- 
dia generating online debate. Cycling 
chat forums buzzed with scientific ques- 
tions and Landis himself, unscripted and 
initially unbeknownst his defense 
team, joined forum. The debate rages 
on, but the chatter provided reporters 
with scientific questions—and expert 
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‘Maybe subconsciously journalists were afraid being taken, 
said Michael Hiltzik. never want seen taking 
guilty person’s word that they’re innocent.’ 


sources—they might not have otherwise 
known ask, had access to. 

Initially, Landis’s victory was great 
human-interest story. His Pennsylva- 
nia Mennonite upbringing was credited 
with fostering strong work ethic and 
never-say-die spirit—especially when 
emerged that rode the entire three- 
week race pain from decaying hip 
that would soon need replaced. 

got even better. Stage the 
race Landis had virtually collapsed, los 
ing eight minutes and almost certainly 
any chance winning. attributed 
doesn’t eat enough and runs out gas. 
The next day, Stage 17, powered 
back into contention what was uni- 
versally hailed one the greatest per- 
formances the Tour’s 103-year history. 


But was the sample gave Stage 
that produced the abnormal result. 
Some common errors that turned 
early news reports included as- 
sertions that the test was “positive” for 
testosterone and that showed abnor- 
mally high levels testosterone. Nei- 
ther was true. The initial test showed 
only ratio testosterone epitestos- 
terone (T/E ratio) outside the 4:1 limit 
set the World Anti-Doping Agency 
(most people have roughly 1:1 ratio). 
later emerged that Landis’s testosterone 
levels were well within normal ranges 
but that low epitestosterone levels had 
skewed the ratio. test shows ab- 
normal ratio, further tests are done 
the isotopic elements the testosterone 
the sample determine whether the 
testosterone natural synthetic, the 


latter being strong sign that was de- 
liberately administered. 

“Even the isotope test not 
straightforward looks,” said Philip 
Hersh, veteran sports writer for the 
Chicago Tribune who has covered dop- 
ing stories for thirty years. “The Wiki 
has opened peoples’ eyes the fact that 
the science not infallible; these tests 
are open interpretation.” 

Landis’s results were released pre- 
maturely, which only added the con- 
fusion. Samples are divided into and 
units, and only sample shows 
something suspicious will the sample 
tested. The rules state that adverse 
finding announced only after the re- 
sults the sample are known, but 
Landis’s test was made public after just 
the sample had been tested. Caught 
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the media spotlight, Landis offered 
list possible explanations, ranging 
from the cortisone that was allowed 
take for his damaged hip naturally 
high testosterone level the beer and 
whiskey downed after his Stage 
collapse. The “explanations” were de- 
rided improbable, even absurd. 

“We had response initially because 
didn’t have the information,” said Mi- 
chael Henson, Landis’s spokesman. “We 
were learning real time—we learned 
the sample result from the press. 
They were getting leaked information 
from governing bodies and the assump- 
tion was that was all correct, and that 
was all that there was.” 

Landis himself more forgiving. 
don’t blame the media,” told me. “At 
first the authorities had very little infor- 
mation, and had even less. 

“Although they [the authorities] still 
made comments how guilty was,” 
added pointedly. 

skeptical, but this case the risk ap- 
pears that applied our skepti- 
cism unevenly, giving the science (about 
which know little) pass and dis- 
missing the protestations innocence 
from source backed into the proverbial 
corner (something reporters deal with 
all the time). 

“There’s presumption for some rea- 
son, and journalists have picked the 
WADA attitude that every athlete guilty,” 
said Hiltzik. “Maybe subconsciously 
journalists were afraid looking preju- 
diced, being taken. You never want 
seen taking guilty person’s word 
that they’re innocent, the journalist’s 
credibility stake.” 

Landis’s Wiki defense cannot over- 
come the inherent shortcomings jour- 
nalism, namely that tend gener- 
alists and susceptible pack mentality. 
But can, seems, help us—even force 
us—to our jobs better. There will 
more doping scandals, course, but 
maybe next time the reporters covering 
will recall the Landis case (however 
turns out) and little less quick 
render verdict. 


JENNIFER HUGHES, reporter The Financial 
Times, one this year’s Knight Bagehot 
Fellows, studying finance and economics the 
Columbia Business School. 
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THE JOB JUDITH MATLOFF 


Unspoken 


Foreign correspondents and sexual abuse 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER WAS SEASONED OPERATOR SOUTH ASIA. WHEN 
she set forth assignment India, she knew how guard against gropers: 
dress modestly jeans secured with thick belt and take along male companion. 
All those preparations failed, however, when unruly crowd surged and swept 
away her colleague. She was pushed into ditch, where several men set upon her, 
tearing her clothes and baying for sex. They ripped the buttons off her shirt 
and set work her trousers. 

“My first thought was cameras,” recalls the photographer, who asked 
remain anonymous. “Then was, ‘Oh God, I’m going With her 
faced pressed into the soil, she couldn’t shout for help, and one would have 
heard her anyway above the mob’s taunts. Suddenly Good Samaritan the 
crowd pulled the photographer the camera straps several yards the feet 
some policemen who had been watching the scene without intervening. They 
sneered her exposed chest, but escorted her safety. 

Alone her hotel room that night, the photographer recalls, she cried, 
thinking, “What bloody way make living.” She didn’t inform her editors, 
however. put myself out there equal the boys. didn’t want seen 
any way weaker.” 

Women have risen the top war and foreign reportage. They run bureaus 
dodgy places and jobs that are just dangerous those that men do. 
But there one area where they differ from the boys—sexual harassment and 
rape. Female reporters are targets lawless places where guns are common and 
punishment rare. Yet the compulsion part the macho club fierce 
that women often don’t tell their bosses. Groping hands and lewd come-ons are 
stoically accepted part the job, especially places where western women 
are viewed promiscuous. War zones particular seem invite unwanted 
advances, and sometimes the creeps can the drivers, guards, and even the 
sources that one depends the job. Often they are drunk. But female 
journalists tend grit their teeth and keep working, unless gets worse. 

Because the secrecy around sexual assaults, it’s hard judge their frequency. 
Yet know dozen such assaults, including one suffered man. Eight 
the cases involve forced intercourse, mostly combat zones. The perpetrators 
included hotel employees, support staff, colleagues, and the very people who are 
paid guarantee safety—policemen and security guards. None the victims want 
named. For many women, going public can cause further distress. the 
words American correspondent who awoke her Baghdad compound 


find her security guard’s head her lap, 
don’t want out there, for people 
look and think, ‘Hmmm. This guy 
did that her, don’t want 
viewed worst vulnerability.” 

The only attempt quantify this 
problem has been slim survey fe- 
male war reporters published two years 
ago the International News Safety In- 
stitute, based Brussels. the twenty- 
nine respondents who took part, more 
than half reported sexual harassment 
the job. Two said they had experi- 
enced sexual abuse. But even when the 
abuse rape, few correspondents tell 
anyone, even friends. The shame runs 
deep—and the fear being pulled 
off assignment, especially time 
shrinking budgets, strong—that 
one wants intimate violations re- 
sound newsroom. 

Rodney Pinder, the director the 
institute, was struck how some se- 
nior newswomen approached after 
the 2005 survey were reluctant take 
stand rape. “The feedback got was 
mainly that women didn’t want seen 
‘special’ cases for fear that, affected 
gender equality and hindered them 
getting assignments,” says. 

Caroline Neil, who has done safety 
training with major networks over the 
past decade, agrees. “The subject has 
been swept under the carpet. It’s some- 
thing people like talk about.” 

the cases that know of, the jour- 
nalists did nothing provoke the at- 
tacks; they behaved with utmost propri- 
ety, except perhaps for one bikini-clad 
woman who was raped hotel em- 
ployee while sunbathing the roof 
conservative Middle Eastern coun- 
try. The correspondent who was mo- 
lested her Iraqi security guard still 
puzzling over the fact that brazenly 
crept into her room while colleagues 
slept nearby. “You everything right 
and then something like this happens,” 
she says. never wore tight T-shirts 
outrageous clothes. But knew didn’t 
have tribe that would after him.” 

That guard lost his job, but such pun- 
ishment rare. more typical case 
award-winning British correspon- 
dent who was raped her translator 
Africa. Reporting him police force 
known for committing atrocities seemed 
like futile exercise. 


Like most foreign correspondents 
who were assaulted, those women were 
targets opportunity. The predators 
took advantage because they could. Lo- 
cal journalists face the added risk po- 
litically motivated attacks. The Commit- 
tee Protect Journalists, for example, 
cites rape threats against female report- 
ers Egypt who were seen govern- 
ment critics. Rebels raped someone 
worked with Angola for her perceived 
sympathy for the ruling party. one no- 
torious case Colombia 2000, the 


The reluctance 

call attention 

the problem 
creates vicious 
cycle, whereby 
editors, who are 
still typically men, 
are unaware the 
dangers because 
women don’t bring 
them up. 


reporter Jineth Bedoya Lima was kid- 
napped and gang-raped what she took 
reprisal for her newspaper’s sugges- 
tion that paramilitary group ordered 
some executions. She the only col- 
league know who has gone the 
record about her rape. 

The general reluctance call atten- 
tion the problem creates vicious cy- 
cle, whereby editors, who are still typi- 
cally men, are unaware the dangers 
because women don’t bring them up. 
Survivors attacks often suffer lonely 
silence, robbed the usual camarade- 
rie that occurs when people are shot 
kidnapped. was open secret our 
Moscow press corps the 1990s that 
young freelancer had been gang-raped 
policemen. But given the sexual nature 
her injury, one but the woman’s in- 
timates dared extend sympathies. 


Even ciose calls frequently un- 
mentioned. own case, never re- 
ported foreign editor narrow es- 
cape airport Angola 1995. Two 
drunken policemen pointing AK-47’s 
threatened march colleague and 
into shack for “some fun.” got away 
untouched, why bring the matter? 
didn’t want boss think that 
gender was liability. 

Such lack public discussion might 
explain why, amazingly, there are sec- 
tions sexual harassment and assault 
the leading handbooks journal- 
istic safety, the Committee Pro- 
tect Journalists and the International 
Federation Journalists. When one 
considers the level detail over pro- 
tections against other eventualities—get 
vaccinations; pack dummy wallets, 
the oversight staggering. one tells 
women that deodorant can work well 
mace when sprayed the eyes, for 
example, that you can obtain door- 
knob alarms, that, some cultures, 
you can ward off rapists claiming 
menstruate. 

For women seeking security tips, hos- 
tile-environment training the way 
go. Yet those short courses also rarely 
touch upon rape prevention. The BBC, 
pioneer trauma awareness, the 
only major news organization that of- 
fers special safety instruction for women, 
taught women. 

Most women recognize that even 
the most thorough preparation cannot 
prevent every eventuality. Yet victims 
assault say that some training might 
have helped them make more informed 
decisions, least live with the out- 
come more easily. correspondent for 
major U.S. newspaper says that for some 
time she needlessly blamed herself for 
her rape Russian paramilitary po- 
liceman. How, she asked herself, had 
she not anticipated that would fol- 
low her back the hotel after inter- 
view and force himself into the room? 
She believes that training “would have 
relieved the guilt that had done 
the wrong thing.” 


JUDITH MATLOFF, contributing editor 
Columbia Journalism Review, was foreign 
correspondent specializing areas turmoil 
for twenty years, covering more than sixty 
nations. Her book Harlem crack house 
published Random House next year. 
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DISPATCH BASHARAT PEER turned-legislators flying private jets 
gatherings the Indian parliament, 
Indian girls being crowned Miss World 
Miss Universe, about the Indian stake 
the call-center industry, the bur- 
geoning ranks Indian software pro- 
fessionals America and elsewhere. 
But for handful exceptions—such 
Tehelka, the crusading Web site that 
became print magazine 2004, the 
biweekly Frontline magazine, and 
English-language daily, The Indian Ex- 
press—there are outlets that attempt 
map, contextualize, and explain these 
billionaire public servants and peripa- 
tetic techies—and through them the 
journey India making. 

have experienced this frustration 
firsthand. After the December 2001 at- 
tack the Indian parliament Paki- 
stani militant group that operates the 
disputed region Kashmir, India and 
BEFORE MOVING NEW YORK AUGUST 2006, MET WITH FELLOW almost went war. Three men 
and writers New Delhi. The conversations always veered irritatingly Kashmir, including Delhi Univer- 
familiar topic: Where the space Indian journalism for serious, detailed report- lecturer, were arrested and charged 
age? bizarre conversation light the tremendous expansion mediain controversial law, the Preven- 
India. The economic liberalization the early 1990s produced scores tion Terrorism Act, which allows 
television news operations and number new newspapers and magazines. suspect detained 180 days 
Marie Claire now has India edition; Time Out Mumbai and Time Out Delhi, without being charged; the burden 
even Scientific American India are all new additions the country’s the accused, the identity 
2005, Random House launched its India operation. Foreign Affairs, withheld, and confessions 
The Economist have all recently published cover stories the “rise India.” police officers without lawyer 
opinion pages leading Indian newspapers talk about the twenty-first century are admissible evidence. 
being the Indian century, about imminent superpower status. Most leading newspapers and mag- 

But the U.S. and elsewhere, expanding media market described the lecturer the 
that will filled with the best journalism. Young television anchors and report- “mastermind” the attack. covered 
ers breaking news millions Indian viewers their faux American accents the trial for news portal called Rediff. 
try hard ape Fox News and Pamela Anderson’s silicone implants, Paris com. Except for the day the three men 
Hilton’s escapades, and sexiest-people lists are mainstays the daily fashionand were sentenced death, only few 
entertainment supplements the leading English-language newspapers. Last reporters—none from TV—joined 
year town near Delhi, child fell into well and soldiers from the courtroom. The attack was 
base came rescue him. news broadcast the drama live for two days, the Indian 9/11, and most 
what their marketing folks tagged the “Prince Life.” The story was the grip strong na- 


Style Over Substance 


Despite India’s media boom, its journalism shrinking 


page most newspapers. tionalist sentiment, chose ignore the 
Meanwhile, there another side the “rise India.” darker side, trials the accused. 
ming with complicated stories that demand detailed reporting and space—in print wanted write about the trial 


air—to told properly. the rural areas India, thousands detail, but Rediff.com basically 
cotton farmers have committed suicide after falling hopelessly into news site that doesn’t publish lon- 
continuing tragedy, which has yet find its James Agee and Walker Evans. With ger, explanatory articles. Through some 
the exception the detailed reporting the subject Palagummi Sainath, the London-based journalist friends, got 
rural affairs editor The Hindu, Madras-based English-language daily, the story with the editors the Guardian’s 
has been largely ignored. The effects the industrial expansion traditional, Weekend magazine; they liked the idea 
tribal-dominated rural areas are invisible magazines and published detailed piece titled, 
mostly not interested such grim subjects. “Victims December 13,” July 2003. 

The unwillingness allocate resources and time for deeply reported, long- few months later, October 2003, 
form writing visible even the Indian press’s coverage the new economy, court acquitted two the three 
business, and the fast-growing Indian fashion and movie industries. There are the attack, including the uni- 
news reports the rising number billionaires India, about versity lecturer. 
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The typical cover story Indian 
news magazine does not exceed 2,000 
words. When President Bush visited 
India March 2006, op-ed and edito- 
rial writers celebrated the accep- 
tance India’s nuclear energy program. 
Stories the “Indo-U.S. Nuclear Deal” 
dominated the print and broadcast me- 
dia. But one was writing, for example, 
about the unusually high can- 
cer and birth defects among the people 
working and living near India’s big- 
gest uranium mine Jadugoda the 
northern state Bihar. told editor 
wanted write about this. But Tehelka, 
where was working then, had small 
staff and meager resources and could not 
spare reporter for such story. never 
went Jadugoda. Nobody went there. 
About two months later, left the maga- 
zine and resumed freelancing for some 
British and American magazines. 

coincidence that foreign jour- 
nalists produce much the best jour- 
nalism about the difficult issues facing 
India. few years back, Matthew Power, 
editor for Harper’s, wrote 
the best piece linking the indiscriminate 
use pesticides plantation owners 
the southern Indian state Kerala 
arise the rates cancer and birth 
defects the villages adjacent the 
plantations. The finest explanation 
the banality the competing nation- 
alisms India and Pakistan was 
9,000-word piece titled “The Cold- 
est War,” Kevin Fedarko Outside 
magazine. Fedarko spent months the 
Siachen glacier the India-Pakistan 
border, region over which India and 
Pakistan have been fighting for decades 
cost millions dollars and hun- 
dreds lives. 

Indian writers who are serious about 
doing in-depth journalism also must 
look foreign venues find home 
for their work. The foremost Indian 
nonfiction writer and essayist, Pankaj 
Mishra, for instance, publishes either 
The New York Review Books, The 
New York Times Magazine, the Brit- 
ish literary magazine Granta. Most In- 
dian readers saw most his pieces 
reportage and essays only recently, when 
they were published together his latest 
book, Temptations the West: How 
Modern India, Pakistan and Beyond. 
asked Mishra how felt about that, and 


mentioned story wrote Oc- 
tober for the Times Magazine, “China’s 
New Leftists,” about the debate China 
over economic growth and its costs. “The 
debate China has much relevance for 
India,” said via e-mail. wish 
there was forum India where could 
publish article like that.” 

came New York journal- 
ism fellowship, and suddenly had ac- 
cess various journals and magazines 
that published long-form writing. was 
impressed, for instance, the space 
devoted the coverage torture 
American soldiers Iraq and Afghan- 
istan, and the Bush administration’s 
policies torture. Yet the American 
media were severely criticized for their 
failure dig into this story earlier. The 
criticism was justified American 
standards, but had own reasons 


Maybe isn’t 
relevant talk 
about suicide and 
radiation sickness 
when India 
about the 
next superpower. 


for celebrating what the U.S. press did, 
however flawed. 

Kashmir, where separatist rebellion 
against Indian rule broke out 1989 
and where, date, some 70,000 peo- 
ple have been killed. the early 1990s, 
Indian troops routinely tortured both 
the separatist Kashmiri militants and 
civilians whom they suspected sup- 
porting being militants. One morning 
1991, when was high school, In- 
dian soldiers herded all the residents 
village onto the grounds the local 
hospital, and then searched our houses. 
were subjected identity checks, 
and many teenagers from neighbor- 
hood were taken into the hospital and 
interrogated. still remember hearing 
the cries boys being tortured inside 


the hospital, and later seeing bruises and 
cuts their bodies. 

Papa-2, the most infamous torture 
center Kashmir, was housed 
colonial mansion the banks Dal 
Lake the main city, Srinagar, and hun- 
dreds are believed have been tortured 
there from the early mid-1990s. While 
working book about the conflict 
Kashmir, interviewed many young men 
who had survived Papa-2. They carry 
deep scars their bodies, some have 
lost kidneys, and many believe that be- 
cause electric shocks their genitals 
they have become impotent, and 
result refuse get into intimate rela- 
tionships marry. knew one those 
tortured men; was the poetry teacher 
school. During the last seventeen 
years the conflict Kashmir, have 
read many Indian newspapers and mag- 
azines but have yet see single maga- 
zine piece detailed newspaper report 
the Indian press examining the issue 
torture. 

Privately, editors India will say that 
cover stories about how Indian men and 
women behave bed after age thirty 
sell more copies than cover stories about 
torture. Marie Claire rules. Maybe isn’t 
relevant talk about sad things, such 
the suicides farmers and radia- 
tion sickness, when India about 
the next superpower. Maybe 400-word 
news articles detailing the list Indian 
billionaires the leading English-lan- 
guage dailies—the Times India and 
the Hindustan Times—are enough, and 
nobody needs connect any dots. 

Maybe that why, all the reports 
read last fall Indian newspapers 
delegation Indian politicians that 
visited headquarters New York 
November discuss ways resolv- 
ing the Kashmir dispute—a delegation 
led Mufti Mohammed Sayeed, for- 
mer federal home minister India and 
that Sayeed lives refurbished colo- 
nial mansion the banks Dal Lake 
Srinagar that used Papa-2. 


BASHARAT PEER currently fellow 
Columbia University’s Graduate School 
Journalism and working memoir the 
Kashmir conflict. Snowmen and Kalashnikovs: 
Dispatches from Kashmir, collection 
reportage edited, will published 
Picador India this summer. 
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Superiority Complex 


Why the Brits think they’re better 


THE BRITISH PRESS CORPS OUGHT FEELING PRETTY GOOD ABOUT SOME 
the acclaim it’s gotten here lately. What reporter wouldn’t relish the media 
column cBs News recently posted praising the British talent for “tough interview- 
ing,” marked “sharp questions” and “relentless probing for clarity”? 

Not mention the kudos the Brits got after White House press conference 
late last year, when the Nick Robinson bluntly asked President Bush 
might denial about the escalating violence Iraq. 

“Long live the British press!” declared Dan Froomkin his White House Watch 
column for The Washington Post. “In contrast the small-bore questions Ameri- 
can reporters posed,” wrote Froomkin, Robinson and another British correspon- 
dent had both “cut right the central issue the president’s credibility.” 

Those Brits, added the Chicago Tribune’s Frank James his paper’s blog site, 
“sure have suave way asking the impertinent questions.” 

bleeding doubt about it, the BBc and other high-end British news outlets 
have been making their presence felt here. Not just media critics, but host 
political bloggers have pointed the Brits’ more skeptical coverage the run-up 
the Iraq war and wondered why can’t American reporters more imperti- 
nent, why can’t they ask sharper questions—why, short, can’t they more 
Brit-like. 

Those same bloggers have been regularly linking stories the likes The 
Guardian, The Independent, and The Times London, driving waves U.S. traffic 
their Web sites. Since 9/11 and the start the Iraq war, British news outlets 
have managed lure millions readers. The for instance, claims 
that about million Americans month clicked onto its news site last year. The 
Times, for its part, says its Web site averaged 3.3 million American viewers month, 
while The Guardian says drew about 4.5 million monthly. 

Not everybody regards this good thing. Accuracy Media, the conserva- 
tive media watchdog group, for one, fan the whom has accused, 
along with the left-leaning Guardian, trying undermine the U.S. media and 
“infect America’s national psyche.” 

That sort antipathy isn’t putting off the Brits. the contrary, Guardian edi- 
tor Alan Rusbridger has been beefing his U.S. reporting staff bid drive 
still more Americans his paper’s Web site. The has even grander plans: 
last spring, its first deal with U.S. cable operator, secured air space with 
Long Island-based beam BBc World, its 24-hour news 
channel, into more than two million New York City-area homes. World 
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Richard Sambrook says has since been 

negotiating with other U.S. cable opera- 
tors, and hopes more deals will follow. 
the meantime, the making di- 
rect play for younger U.S. viewers with 

new partnership feed BBc World 

news clips (along with the network’s en- 
tertainment fare) YouTube. 

Like The Guardian’s Rusbridger and 
Robert Thomson, editor The Times, 
Sambrook convinced there’s audi- 
ence the U.S. hungry for high-quality, 
sophisticated global news coverage—the 
very brand journalism, happens, 
they think they provide. 

While The Financial Times has strug- 
gled make its U.S. print edition profit- 
able, The Economist has certainly shown 
that high-end British publication can 
thrive here. Not only has its North 
American readership been growing— 
last December its circulation was 
639,000, percent from 2005—but 
recently landed spot Adweek’s 2007 

“Hot right there with other siz- 
zling buys like Martha Stewart Living 
and Oprah’s Not bad, says Paul Rossi, 
The Economist’s North American pub- 
lisher, for 162-year-old London-based 
weekly. 

Having recently surveyed the Ameri- 
can landscape, the BBc’s Sambrook 
confident that his network’s breadth and 
depth international coverage gives 
real competitive edge. He’s hardly 
the first point out what’s happened 
global news here—namely that the top 
three broadcast networks (and for that 
matter many big newspapers and news- 
weeklies) have shuttered many overseas 
bureaus and shrunk the hole for interna- 
tional stories. contrast, the “de- 
cided the other direction,” says 
and has been bolstering its 
foreign coverage, with nearly five dozen 
bureaus around the world. 

What’s more, likes give reporters 
enough air time tell their stories. “We 
tend let people speak bit longer and 
complete sentence,” says Richard Por- 
ter, BBC World’s head news. know 
that’s kind unfashionable the U.S.” 

It’s not though Americans who 
want global news don’t have options 
here home. The New York Times, with 
staff more than forty foreign cor- 
respondents, certainly offers healthy 
quotient international stories, 


National Public Radio, and (though 
some say has slipped) Still, 
least the view the BBc’s Porter and 
others, even quality U.S. outlets don’t 
offer broad range opinion and 
perspective the British press. Porter 
argues that one big reason U.S. readers 
have flocked the Web sites 
that they’re seeking fresh, non-U.S.- 
centric take world events. 

Those who clicked The Guardian, 
The Independent, the the months 
before the Iraq invasion definitely got an- 
other point view—in sum, those outlets 
were running stories questioning the case 
for war, while, more then ore U.S me- 
dia critic has noted, the vast majority 
the American press was not. 

The Guardian’s Rusbridger says 
doesn’t want make inflated boasts 
for British reporters. All the same, 
admits that “there’s been fairly wide- 
spread feeling, bordering self-satis- 
faction, that the British press had ac- 
quitted itself better than their American 
counterparts.” 

Ewen MacAskill, The Guardian’s for- 
mer diplomatic editor, says he’s still per- 
plexed the “spooky” way American 
reporters seemed rally around Bush 
the March 2003 White House press 
conference just before the start the 
war. “It was almost like prayer meet- 
ing,” adds MacAskill. 

Many media observers have ascribed 
the U.S. press’s failure more criti- 
cal kind temporary post-9/11 pa- 
ralysis, and MacAskill and other Brit- 
ish reporters say that the past couple 
years they’ve definitely seen shift: 
American reporters have been putting 
harder questions the White House 
and Pentagon and coming with “fan- 
tastic exclusives,” MacAskill puts it, 
that challenge the official line. 

That said, some things haven’t changed. 
American reporters still stand White 
House press conferences when President 
Bush enters the room—something British 
reporters like Gerard Baker, The Times’s 
US. editor Washington, say they would 
never dream doing for Tony Blair. 
group, says Baker, the U.S. press still tends 
far more polite and deferential 
their questioning public authorities— 
the point, adds, that many his fel- 
low Brits regard American reporters 

“incredibly soft” and “patsy-like.” 


Robinson, the reporter who asked 
Bush was denial about em- 
phasizes that that’s not true all his 
American colleagues. Still, thinks the 
fact that his question was all remark- 
able reflects fairly fundamental cultural 
difference how British and American 
reporters see their relationship pub- 
lic officials, and how seriously they take 
their role watchdogs. “The stakes are 
high,” says Robinson. “It seems this 
about holding people account.” 

Anyone who has seen British in- 
terviewers one-on-one with their lo- 
cal leaders could scarcely deny they take 
feistier tack. Indeed, one legendary 
exchange from the late 1990’s, BBC inter- 
viewer Jeremy Paxman asked evasive 
government minister the same question 
twelve times. 


British editors 
perceive 
audience hungry 
for sophisticated 
global coverage— 
the very brand 
journalism they 
think they provide. 


There are other big cultural dif- 
ferences, course. Unlike the U.S., 
where journalists generally strive for 
least the appearance neutrality and 
balance, British papers have long tradi- 
tion openly allying with political par- 
ties and flouting their partisan passions. 
Some veteran British media watchers, 
including U.S. expat Tom Fenton, 
former London correspondent, say that 
has liberating effect, which, combined 
with the fact that Britain still has 
national dailies battling out for 
readers, makes the British press (high- 
end papers and tabloids alike) edgier 
and more fun read. 

Then again, it’s not always good bet 
that all the facts underlying some the 
stories they run are true. While Fenton 


says that British papers have come long 

way from the days when Fleet Street re- 
porters “were dreaming stories 

pubs,” gives the American press the 

clear advantage overall reliability. 

British reporters and editors are 
quick concede that point. fact, they 
say that sourcing standards and pro- 
fessional ethics whole, the Ameri- 
can press has much recommend it. 

actually rather admire things about 
says The Guardian’s Rusbridger, who 
points “calmness tone” U.S. pa- 
pers, along with willingness tackle 
large complicated projects. 

Indeed, when comes long-form 
investigative reporting, Bill Hagerty, 
editor the British Journalism Review, 
contends that the Americans regularly 

“knock the spots off” the British papers. 

course, the Brits also see much 
U.S. papers that isn’t good. The 
Times editor Thomson thinks they can 
“full air”; claims the still cut- 
throat British market keeps the media 
there sharper, tougher, wittier, aad gen- 
erally more full life. “As collection 
papers, there’s nothing quite like the 
British press,” says Thomson. “That 
competition brings out the best.” 

All the Web hits The Times, The Guard- 
ian, and the BBC are getting the 
suggest that they must doing some- 
thing right. Whether they can actually 
make further inroads with their target 
audience—affluent, educated Americans 
who are serious consumers news—is 
whole other question. Thomson, who 
says The Times the process hiring 
advertising reps sell Web space here, 
thinks it’s worth try. does Rusbridger, 
who notes that building U.S. audience 
via the Web, opposed distributing 
paper edition, which The Guardian had 
briefly considered doing here, rela- 
tively low-risk proposition. 

For now, one’s saying that British 
news outlets pose urgent competitive 
threat. Even so, U.S. media critic Michael 
Wolff thinks they have attained certain 
cachet and “credibility advantage” with 
demographic here that could 
helpful. Especially now that the Inter- 
net has given American news consumers 
the chance shop around. 


SUSAN HANSEN freelance writer 
New York. 
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Rules Engagement 


year with the 101st Airborne Iraq 


JOHN LAURENCE 
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hail-and-farewell party full flow Spartan civilian res- cover most aspects the 
taurant Clarksville, Tennessee. Clarksville about fifty miles lives—professional and per- 


northwest Nashville and the proud home the 101st Air- 


sonal—or, one officer says, “the good, 
the bad, and the ugly.” are making 


borne Division and its 20,000 soldiers and their families. feature film and this our 


Friday night and, this being military affair, everyone has arrived 


first day being embedded—September 
2005. are funding the documen- 


the scheduled start, eighteen-thirty hours. There music. tary out our own savings that 


The floors and tables are bare. 


The sound the polite roar voices about fifty men 
and women: officers, senior noncommissioned officers, and 
their wives who are welcoming the new arrivals the bat- 
talion and saying goodbye those who are leaving 
the unit deploys Iraq ten days. The drink choice 
American beer and being rapidly consumed straight from 
the bottles. 

camera crew and are seated table next one 
the battalion officers, his wife, and his father—a retired gen- 
eral who has come say goodbye his son, smart, likable 
young major who graduated first captain from West Point. 
After about hour nonstop eating and beer drinking, the 
mood becomes more loquacious. The general shouts some 
advice over the noise his son: “It not good career move 
get killed while they’re with says, and 
then smiles. Everyone laughs and looks me. laugh, too. 
Then the general says afterthought, “Unless they’ve 
been chosen.” 

The others laugh lightly. say nothing. Another hour passes 
before get chance sit alone with the general. The words 
have not left mind. Since covering the Vietnam War, 
have suspected that U.S. military personnel have occasion- 
ally gotten rid unwelcome reporters getting them killed 
wounded combat. nearly happened more than 
once Vietnam and Cambodia. Hostile officers sent 
the most dangerous missions, with reconnaissance units, for 
example, knowing there would probably casualties. Once, 
aclearly disturbed major, public information officer, carried 
his cocked and loaded .45 pistol everywhere escorted 
combat operation, his eyes wild with excitement. 
Conscious the danger, stuck close camera crew 
and never let the mad major get behind me. Now ask the 
general what meant that phrase, “Unless they’ve been 
chosen.” seems embarrassed reminded. “Nothing 
saw with own eyes,” says quickly. “It’s just something 
heard.” For the rest the evening, the general does not ap- 
pear around me. 

camera crew and soon known dispar- 
agingly “the Gang Four” the division public affairs 
officer, have been invited cover one company, about hun- 
dred soldiers, for the full year their tour duty Iraq. 
Until now, the U.S. Army has not allowed film crew 
such comprehensive coverage unit. are being given 


Warriors First Platoon, Charlie Troop, 
preparing for night mission north 
Samarra October 2005 


can have editorial control. For now, 
are getting acquainted with the soldiers. 
The mood cheerful, helpful, mostly trusting. 

the camera crew rolls, the battalion commander, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James O’Brien, introduces each the officers 
and who new departing. (Then the soldier being 
given his hail farewell has make speech sing song. 
One sings, “Jesus Loves Me.” “It’s the only song know the 
words to,” explains.) O’Brien introduces and says, “Wel- 
come the team.” 

The drinking escalates straight shots tequila. this 
stage, the crew and make our own farewell. not want 
associated with the possible embarrassments about 
take place. few days later, when next see the young 
major, smiles and says, “Did you ever have such hangover 
your life?” 

“Yes,” say. 

From the first day, David Green, Andy Thompson, John 
Callam-Anderson, and have been welcomed the 101st 
Airborne Division were members privileged fra- 
ternity. imagine something like being part winning 
college football team. With the exception the regimental 
commander, who suspicious anyone does not know, 
the soldiers seem accept us. Some them say they hate 
the press for inaccurate reporting from Many have read 
magazine article wrote this same battalion 
during its harrowing ambush the way Baghdad April 
2003, its subsequent fight for the airport, and its successful 
occupation parts the city. Moreover, they have learned 
that Green and Thompson, act exceptional journal- 
istic courage, were the first foreigners reach Kuwait City 
during Operation Desert Storm 1991. That they drove into 
the city civilian cars six hours before U.S. Special Forces 
and were broadcasting live pictures the Kuwaiti liberation 
celebrations long before anyone else, considered especially 
praiseworthy. This regiment, the 187th, led Colonel 
Mike Steele, warrior giant who was the Ranger company 
commander Mogadishu, Somalia, 1993, the battle 
known “Blackhawk Down.” 

the ten days before take off for becomes clear 
that the soldiers are holding little back from us. camera, 
they talk about their unhappy childhoods, their reasons for 
joining the Army (“My grandfather fought Iwo Jima, 
father fought Vietnam, and for there was reason 
join until 9/11”), and their determination kill many 
the enemy possible. home, weeping spouses describe 
their ordeal trying manage their families with their 
soldier-husbands away war. Even Colonel Steele, who has 
not allowed reporter camera crew near him for most 
his career, considers whether let make videotape his 
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pre-deployment briefing the battalion. know how explo- 
sive and politically incorrect the speech is, having heard him 

give another battalion once before. powerful call 

arms, speech filled with aggression, hostility, and appar- 
ent racism toward the Arab enemies Steele tells his soldiers 

they will soon meet battle. All officers brief their troops 

before combat, but this speech exceptional. think 
down-home, modern-day version Henry V’s speech 

with modesty. Steele hulking native rural Georgia and 

former lineman the 1980 national champion football 

team from the University Georgia. get his permission 

tape the speech about give, promise that show 

our film, will discuss with him what parts are 

used, but that the final decision will ours. The colonel 

agrees, though still appears suspicious. Standing the 

men’s room before giving the speech, leans over me, his 

face foot away, his jaw set concentration. “Mr. Laurence,” 
says, pointing finger chest and drawing out the 

words for dramatic effect, “if you get busted second 

lieutenant, going hold you personally responsible.” 
turns and walks away. have been holding breath. 
After recording the speech, the crew and are amazed 

what have tape. 

Only one soldier wants nothing with us. His name 
Luke Murphy, sergeant from Palm City, Florida, who leads 
one the two squads Third Platoon. Murphy bright, 
funny, and cynical. The other soldiers consider him great 
guy around, leader nature. would make strong 
character the film, realize, but whenever try roll 
tape while clowning with his soldiers, walks away. 
The others tell that Murphy has been “stop-lossed” and 
angry about it. Stop-loss the Army’s method for keeping 
soldier like Murphy the ranks even though his term 
enlistment over. The purpose maintain better continu- 
ity unit leadership than was the case Vietnam, where 
sergeants came and went irregular times their enlist- 
ments expired, sometimes disrupting unit’s effectiveness. 
Murphy has already served six years the Army, one them 
Iraq, and doesn’t want again. Before reporters join 
their unit, soldiers are ordered not say anything negative, 
not criticize the people who plan and run the war, and not 
give away anything secret. “If you don’t have anything posi- 
tive say,” they are told, “keep your mouth shut.” Murphy, 
discover, doesn’t want punished for revealing how 
bitter feels. 


Airborne 

The mood the outset the chartered flight the Middle 

East good-natured, polite, and optimistic. The soldiers 

talk, read, sleep. The battalion chaplain hands out little 

collections biblical quotes for inspiration war. When 

ask him how God can our side and also the side 
the Arab fighters, they see it, replies, “That’s political 

question and don’t have political answer.” Later, reflec- 
tion, think all meant was, guess going find out 

whose side God on.” not see any the soldiers try 

make date with the attractive women the cabin crew, 


the movie, Jarhead. They dare not. Colonel Steele has 
strictly forbidden any sexual conduct the soldiers other 
than masturbation. For much the long flight, stopping 
Germany the way, the soldiers are somber, especially 
the majority who have not been Iraq before. Most have 
never been outside the United States. The flight operated 
World Airways, charter airline that has been hauling 
American soldiers—sometimes passenger seats, sometimes 
caskets—to and from foreign wars since Vietnam. 

Dave, Andy, John, and are given seats the middle row 
the Boeing 777 and, with all the gear, uncomfortably 
crowded. This one the ways which the company’s 
first sergeant, veteran several wars who feels are 
neglecting him for the documentary, punishes us. While 
sits business class with those has chosen reward with 
comfortable seats, ride the back and bite the bullet. The 
soldiers around seem appreciate this. 

long Dave, Andy, and have been covering the Amer- 
ican military, going back 1965, troops have been trying 
test our physical endurance. doesn’t matter which branch 
the service is—Marines, Air Force, Army—they test 
you. what they with one another, reporters who 
accompany them seem like fair game. platoon pack 
wolves,” Sergeant Mario Terenas says, “and you’re not the 
Alpha male, they will eat you.” 

Sometimes the tests are extreme. 1990, during the train- 
ing for Desert Storm, Marine battalion commander sent 
crew and out with his armored troops training exer- 
cise the Saudi Arabian desert. was late summer and the 
dry heat was like oven, around 130 degrees. The test was 
ride armored personnel carrier across the desert for 
several hours simulated battle. Both members the cam- 
era crew became dehydrated and collapsed, fate avoided 
drinking lots water and doing less the physical work. 
After hour the shade getting rehydrated, the camera 
and sound team got and, despite the Navy corpsman’s 
advice, insisted finishing the story. The colonel liked their 
determination much that invited cover his bat- 
talion when the shooting war began. 

Most the enlisted men and few the officers the 
company are self-conscious about being on-camera. They tell 
they are afraid they won’t know what say, will say 
ungrammatically. effort get them relax around 
us, tell them, “Please don’t worry. will not deliberately 
embarrass you when edit the film.” More than one them 
replies, “Don’t worry. I’ll embarrass myself.” But our inten- 
tions are not embarrass anyone. long they are open 
and candid with us, will present them the documentary 
honestly and fairly. seems like reasonable trade-off, not 
something that will compromise reporter’s ethics. The 
film not going polemic for against the war. All 
the decisions about what will the film will made 
months later, when the camaraderie are now beginning 
feel with the soldiers has faded. think. con- 
scious liking most the guys the company, especially 
those who are being cooperative with us. Dave and Andy, the 
cameramen, tell them try ignore when are filming. 

“Just yourself and don’t look the camera,” they say. And, 
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for the most part, through our fourteen-month adventure 
with them, the soldiers oblige. some cases, when they are 
concentrating hard their work, they seem oblivious 
us. Our interviews with them, along with these moments 
total absorption, when they are focused entirely their 
tasks, provide the film’s most authentic scenes. 


Welcome Iraq 

This company from the Airborne—called Charlie 

Troop—arrives its area operations near Samarra aboard 

two massive Chinook helicopters. The late-September night 

clear and cool. around midnight and completely dark. 
The soldiers are disoriented and bump into one another. Hel- 
mets, rifles, and gear clatter. stumble across concrete 

tarmac and crouch behind high wall sandbags while 

the air splits every thirty sixty seconds with the intense 

explosion. Bright flashes white-yellow 
light illuminate the low skyline few hundred yards away. 
The earth quakes underfoot. one knows what hap- 
pening how dangerous is. Everyone takes cover. Each 

time there explosion, tremble. seems like heart 
rate doubles, then triples. Dave, Andy, and John are close by, 
trying keep track the boxes camera equipment they 
have hauled off the helicopter, counting them over and over. 
Their flashlights shine brief beams red-filtered light 
the ground. 

could outgoing,” Andy suggests. 

“Bloody heavy is,’ Dave replies. 

Their mood matter-of-fact, sign fear. John, who 
twenty-five years old and has not been combat before, 
takes his lead from the cameramen and crouches quietly 
beside them. trying keep busy helping count the 
gear. One the tripods missing. 

Over the years, you learn from these experiences how 
deal with the fear when comes. After while, becomes 
automatic, although the first few days new war zone 
are nerve-wracking. The first thing try identify what 
kind danger you are in. Loud noises like these trigger fear 
responses everyone, even seasoned war correspondents. 
But the explosions are not sending shrapnel spinning 
around you, machine-gun tracers are flying over, 
bullets are buzzing past your head, and—especially—if 
one being wounded nearby, chances are you are safe. 
least for now. time take few deep breaths, calm down, 
and try focus ways occupy reporter. The 
fear will continue but will manageable, something you 
can get used to. Adjusting matter recognizing 
soon you feel (the easy part), accepting (not easy), 
and reasoning with yourself that perfectly natural feel 
fear this situation and not ashamed. That’s the hard 
part. Most soldiers try not show panic, even though their 
internal alarm systems are screaming. The best reporters 
have seen combat also not show their fear. They are 
busy trying observe what’s going on, photographing it, 
and making notes. they are sitting with the fear, 
their eyes open. 

For reporters well for soldiers, helps manage 
fear being fatalistic about whether this may the end 


your time alive and accepting that there nothing you can 
change control it. there something you can 
protect yourself, you it. possible get better cover, 
for it. helps pray, you pray. taking tranquilizer 
helps, you take it. 

And through this experience, you have sense being 
alive and aware what’s going around you more fully 
than any other time your life. Adrenaline and endor- 
phins are pumping through your body. Time slows, some- 
times stops. And when finished, when you have come 
through the immediate fighting alive and unharmed, you 
feel exhilaration that few people know their lifetimes. 
Part comes from knowing you are top story that 
going special. You know that all you have now 
get yourself safely back the rear and write it. 

The problem this case, with Charlie Troop Iraq 
midnight, that too dark observe much. Minutes 
pass. When everyone off the helicopters and they have 
flown away, the explosions become intermittent. The cam- 
era crew and collect our gear and join the soldiers filing 
toward group tents where are spend the night. 
The noise, are told, coming from battery 155- 
millimeter howitzers. The big guns belong the Third Infan- 
try Division, battalion which Charlie Troop now being 
attached. are the 3/69 battalion camp near Samarra, 
predominately Sunni city 300,000 about seventy miles 
northwest Baghdad. Charlie Troop has been separated 
from the Airborne and, operating independent 
company, going relieve company the Wisconsin 
National Guard. Two its civilian-soldiers have been killed 
and now going home after year. Some the troops 
from the 101st have had their nerves rattled. The explosions 
thunder through the night. 

“Welcome Eye-rack,” someone says. 

few days later, the company settles in, the platoon and 
squad leaders drive the center Samarra for orienta- 
tion patrol with troops from the National Guard. Every seat 
the convoy taken, are left behind. short time later, 
its way back base, the patrol attacked. pickup truck, 
loaded with explosives, drives straight one the Humvees 
the convoy. alert National Guard gunner opens fire 
the Iraqi driver and hits him through the windshield. This 
causes the driver set off the explosives ten meters short 
the Humvee aiming at. The explosion sends the top 
half his body flying through the air and lands the street 
ahead the convoy. Several American soldiers are wounded, 
including the gunner the Humvee, whose hands are seri- 
ously damaged shrapnel. quickly evacuated. One 
civilian critically injured, five-year-old Iraqi girl named 
Zeneb. She had been playing with friends nearby. piece 
shrapnel from the truck bomb has torn into her body. 
National Guard soldier, regular police officer from New 
York City, carries her American field hospital. But 
she dies. the company’s first day Samarra. 

Dave, Andy, John, and put together the details what 
happened interviewing each the soldiers who witnessed 
the suicide bombing. favor, one the Special Forces 
soldiers from the camp makes contact with the family the 
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come from different 
cultures. The soldiers’ 
culture violent, with 
deadly physical risks 
and well-established 
rules about loyalty and 
honor. was doing 
job reporter—bearing 
witness for American 
citizens whose name 
this war being fought— 
but them had 
betrayed their leader. 


from 
upper left 

Sergeant Luke 
Murphy; cameraman 
Andy Thompson with 
Colonel Michael Steele; 
the author; Sergeant 
Mario Terenas; 
soundman John 
Callam-Anderson and 
Thompson with Iraqi 
children Samarra; 
cameraman David 
Green orchestrating 
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little girl that can interview one them. Dave suggests 
that try raise some money for the family, which appears 
poor. start “Little Zeneb” fund. The company com- 
mander, Captain Sean McGee, does not want his soldiers 
contribute, lest set precedent with the people the city. 
Sergeant Terenas checks with organization wives 
home and reports that “they’re not interested” making 
donations. So, using Web log started keep friends and 
relatives the soldiers informed about how they are doing 
Iraq (the soldiers have telephone e-mail service 
this time), raise $670 for Zeneb’s family. The little girl’s 
grandfather meets and accepts the donation. will allow 
the family repair the damage its house and replenish 
the fruit and vegetables sold from the family shop. does 
not occur that are getting more deeply involved 
the story than had intended. 

Because attacks like the suicide bombing happen often 
Iraq, there need file news report back the 
States. have arrangement with the foreign editor 
National Public Radio call something big breaks, but 
this does not qualify. Moreover, the only equipment have 
report with satellite phone, and while that was good 
enough file NPR during the ground war 2003, the 
sound quality phone not good enough for any but 
the biggest breaking stories. file away the footage for the 
documentary. 

big advantage working long-term project with 
the military that one going expel you for your day- 
to-day reporting. They don’t know what you are going 
say your final story. Reporters who are writing magazine 
articles and books have this advantage. the same time, 
your reporting accurate and fair, the Army not going 
take action against you for what you write broadcast 
breaking stories—even murder cases involving soldiers, the 
most harmful all the Army. Commanders want the press 
get favorable stories out the American (and foreign) 
public. part old alliance between the military and 
the media: the need tell the stories what U.S. troops are 
enduring foreign war. process that the military 
accepts, least theoretically, its responsibilities 
democratic society. The commander Charlie Troop, 
Captain McGee, says moment candor, think the 
American Army may the last honorable institution 
the country.” 

The Web log proves the most popular thing for 
the soldiers and their families. Using small, mobile satel- 
lite dish have brought with and set the roof 
the patrol base, send few hundred words every other day 
describing what the soldiers are doing, how they are dealing 
with the situation, and what their needs are. include still 
pictures and keep light-hearted. None the information 
too specific, just general news, like letter home. 
not report the suicide bombing the casualties, and not 
reveal that the company Samarra. After few days, the 
company commander asks can use the Internet connec- 
tion send unclassified e-mails his 101st battalion com- 
mander, who miles away and out communication with 
this company. We’re happy help. One the sergeants asks 


use the connection well, and agree, although costs 

$100 megabyte. Later, discover that this sergeant has 

been sitting the connection for hours time checking 

his stocks and other investments, and making trades. After 

three weeks, the company’s own satellite dish arrives 

convoy and carried the roof. None the soldiers knows 

how hook and get work. Dave, Andy, and John 

spend the next week, when they are not working the film, 
trying figure out how make the satellite dish the roof 
function. obsession. Meals are missed. When 

looking for midnight, the soldiers say, “They’re 

still the roof.” The problem that the dish has arrived 

without instructions about where aim it. The military has 

dozens satellites space and could any one them. 
Finally, Army captain arrives and, couple days, fig- 
ures out where point the dish. last, Charlie Troop has 

e-mail and phone service the States. The visiting captain 

says could not have been accomplished without Dave, Andy, 
and John’s engineering expertise. True Brits, they refuse 

take credit for the accomplishment. But they are heroes 

the troops. 

Samarra this time, insurgents are firing rockets and 
mortars from the open desert north the city into the com- 
pany’s base five ten times day. far, they have not hit 
anyone. Wanting stop the shelling, company leaders put 
together plan surprise the insurgents going into the 
area north stealth mission night. Sergeant Ter- 
enas, who becoming the central figure our documen- 
tary because his original leadership First Platoon and 
his candid explanations about what the company doing, 
briefs his men before the mission: “We’re not bringing any- 
body back alive,” says the soldiers. “If see those 
fuckers there, will kill ’em. Kill ’em, kill ’em, and 
again. Understand? you unload thirty fucking rounds after 
you shoot ’em once, very fucking happy with that. You 
understand that? find these sons-of-bitches, they’re 
gonna pay for it. You understand? And I’m gonna sing ‘Allahu 
Akbar’ over their fucking bodies they’re dying.” The troops 
grimly nod their assent. Terenas, who has been the Army 
since was eighteen and now hardened veteran, does 
not censor himself. totally aggressive warrior. think, 
People are not going believe this. 

But the night raid failure. Terenas makes attempt 
hide the fact that the Third Infantry Division vehicles that 
transported the soldiers took them the wrong place, 
that helicopters and reconnaissance planes sent over the 
Third I.D. gave away their position. insurgents were seen. 
Still, Terenas claims and his soldiers have accomplished 
part the mission denying the terrain the enemy. Two 
days later, the rocket attacks resume. 


Screams the Night 

Weeks pass. The days are becoming cooler winter ap- 
proaches. First Platoon takes over abandoned hospital 
the edge its perimeter use observation post. 
The hospital the other side compound that head- 
quarters for Iraqi police unit—Ministry Interior police 
commandos. Late the day, the soldiers make ready sleep 
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the concrete floors. pile garbage burns outside. The 
place stinks. take the crew back the company base about 
five hundred yards away where can sleep our cramped 
but comfortable room. 

The next morning when arrive back the hospital, the 
soldiers greet with cries of, “Where were you last night?” 
and, “You missed it!” They tell that incoming rocket 
landed one the houses across the street from them and 
exploded the early hours the morning, before dawn. 
Now they talk little else. have missed opportunity 
share the danger and excitement with the soldiers. 

Later that morning, Sergeant Terenas telling 
friendly, familiar way how much loves mountain- 
climbing and how many the peaks has climbed the 
American West. While listen, Corporal Komanecky 
asks another soldier few yards away, “Did you hear those 
screams during the night?” The other soldier says yes, did, 
that everyone the platoon heard them. “They got weaker 
and weaker,” Komanecky says. His expression sad, 
the screaming has depressed him. “And they stopped just 
before dawn.” 

one those occasions reporter when you over- 
hear something intriguing, but dare not plunge and ask 
what all about. too sensitive confront straight- 
forward way. You might scare everyone from talking about it. 
keep quiet. The crew and discuss private. consider 
spending the night one the watchtowers near the Min- 
istry Interior jailhouse listen for screams, but decide 
against it, lest reveal what are trying find out. 

the days that follow, doing interviews with people 
camera, put together the story the screaming. Soldiers 
who have been stationed Samarra for many months tell us, 
times with embarrassment, that the Ministry Interior 
police have been torturing suspects little jailhouse down 
the street. This has been going for months, since their 
arrival Samarra the beginning the year. long article 
has just been published about torture and murder Samarra 
The New York Times Magazine. American soldier from 
another unit shows video his laptop Iraqi suspects 
who had been interrogated Interior Ministry police. Their 
bleeding, mutilated bodies are piled the back pickup 
truck about driven the nearby river where they will 
dumped. least one them still alive and moving. The 
soldier says, could get court-martialed for showing you 
this.” will not let copy the video. 

the senior American officer who advises the ministry 
police, Major Phillip Durbin, Kansas City police officer 
with the Missouri National Guard, can meet the Iraqi 
commander. Durbin comes back the next day and says, “Do 
you like Iraqi food?” tell him that do. “Well,” says, “you 
and your crew are invited have dinner with the colonel 
and his staff. He’s looking forward meeting you.” The next 
day, before the dinner takes place, Major Durbin says, “He 
changed his mind. don’t know what was. says you 
guys carry hidden cameras that you can take pictures with 
and doesn’t want any that.” Although assure him 
would purely social meeting, interviews, the Iraqi 
colonel adamant. few days after that, his whole battalion 
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transferred Baghdad. never get see the inside the 
jailhouse the condition its prisoners. conclude that 
the battalion commander the Third Infantry Division, 
cautious man who not party our film with the 
has warned his Iraqi counterpart about the deceptions 
the press and scared him off. Still, have managed get 
eyewitness accounts the torture from other soldiers sta- 
tioned Samarra, though not from the and that will 
have enough for the documentary. Maybe, another 
occasion, can get copy the video. 

Sergeant Terenas tells heard the screams. “There 
are some things will not do,” says. Captain McGee, 
the company commander, says that his soldiers will not 
hand Iraqi insurgent suspects over the Ministry Inte- 
rior police, matter what the circumstances. The National 
Guard unit Samarra had done routinely. violation 
the Uniform Code Military Justice—that is, strictly ille- 
gal—for American soldiers hand prisoners over allies 
when they know they are risk torture. 

tell one from the 101st what we’re doing with the 
torture story, but becomes apparent the leaders that 
are trying dig something up. Sergeant Terenas and 
Captain McGee have become less friendly toward us, more 
formal. They longer smile when see them. attribute 
the tension being combat. may also the result 
incident the tactical operations center. One the 
platoon sergeants bragging the first sergeant and the 
radio operator about what great unit this company is, how 
outstanding the soldiers are, and that they haven’t taken 
serious casualty more than month Samarra. 
very late, after midnight, and lose temper, correcting 
him sharply. point out that the soldier the roof the 
camp with overwatch duty this moment does not have his 
night optical device, very serious lapse security that 
had noticed while the roof earlier. mention three other 
important infractions recent days and walk out. After that, 
the platoon leaders and sergeants are longer friendly. Two 
days later, film the soldiers who were guilty the secu- 
rity infractions being punished. 


Sea Change 

The crew and fly home the U.K. take break from the 
winter England, peaceful and quiet. During this time, 
worry about the torture story. had similar experience 
Vietnam, when chose hold story about the bombing 
civilians Cambodia 1965. When read news reports 
the discovery Interior Ministry prison Baghdad 
which scores Iraqi suspects have been found with evidence 
torture their bodies, decide write something about 
what was going Samarra, even though not sure 
where will try publish it. the article, quote Captain 
McGee and Sergeant Terenas about the Interior Ministry 
both them and the battalion commander the Third 
Infantry Division. Their reactions are furious. The Third I.D. 
has operational responsibility for Samarra and its officers are 
liable prosecution for allowing the torture take place. 


contacted several members the Third I.D. 
including its legal representative, the judge advocate general. 
wants know what evidence have the alleged torture. 
and the battalion commander conduct flash inspection 
the jailhouse and report that they found evidence 
any torture presently taking piace. The prisoners all appear 
healthy and good condition. copy the report 
sent me. End case. 

Within the 101st, however, debate begins about whether 
not allow back with the unit. learn later that the 
Third I.D. battalion commander, lieutenant colonel, has 
visited the 101st company commander, Captain McGee, and 
brutally criticized him for confiding member the press, 
especially anything critical superior officer, namely him. 
McGee was humiliated front the men commands. 

decide put the story the shelf and not publish it. 
torture taking place Samarra presently, then 
inquiries and the threat article have achieved their pur- 
pose. But the furor goes all the way the 101st regimental 
commander, Colonel Steele, and back down again. Sergeant 
Terenas and exchange angry e-mails. feels that have 
betrayed confidence. tell him everything that happens 
the record. Captain McGee will not communicate with 
me. All seems lost. 

Then remember anecdote from the Nuremburg war- 
crimes trial, where father served Army officer. 
about the negative effect the morale German 


Suspect Iraqi civilian interrogated 
Samarra after was reported nearby 


regular army troops who were ordered shoot Jewish civil- 
ians the eastern front during World War II. tell the story 
e-mail the bright young major who graduated first 
captain from West Point. sees the similarity between that 

story and what was happening his soldiers from listening 
the screams the torture victims Samarra. was bad 

for morale. That makes case for writing the torture story. 
The major, who the operations officer for the battalion, 
intercedes behalf. The relents and allows 

come back. 

return Charlie Troop, but not the same. Most 
the soldiers welcome us, but the leaders are suspicious, 
even hostile me. After interview which promise 
not quote him out context, the company commander 
says, “You better not. shoot you you do. Plenty AKs 
around here can use.” only half joking, realize. 
new officer, one who had not met before, spits front 
feet whenever our paths cross. One the p!atoon leaders, 
young lieutenant who was present the dressing down 
McGee, openly scowls me. the middle conversation 
are having, the first sergeant turns his back. 

ostracized, but carry with our coverage. Now the 
troops are Baghdad and the danger has increased expo- 
nentially. Charlie Troop assigned accompany Iraqi police 
and army units patrols Sadr City. The soldiers tell 
that these are useless patrols because the Iraqis almost 
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policing the Shiite-controlled neighborhood. Iraqi civilians 

throw bricks and rocks the American Humvees, infuriat- 
ing the soldiers because they cannot fight back. The rules 
engagement are stringent that they prevent soldiers from 

keeping bullets the chambers their rifles. The workload 

nonstop. The troops call their Baghdad duty “Operation 

Sleep.” The cool, comfortable days winter have passed and 

beginning get hot again. Some the soldiers’ remarks 

have become negative, despite the order not be. Char- 
lie Troop begins take casualties. Some the soldiers 

have been covering closely—including Luke Murphy—are 

evacuated with critical injuries from improvised explosive 

devices and explosive formed penetrators. 

Through all our work Baghdad, the company leaders 
continue treat Dave, Andy, and John with respect. But they 
are wary me, unfriendly the point being rude. When- 
ever walk into the company headquarters, Captain McGee 
takes out his knife, then opens and closes with flick his 
wrist, over and over. Sergeant Terenas, newly promoted 
first sergeant, does the same. has now ordered his soldiers 
not speak about When approach them 
talk casually, they find polite excuse drift away. 

Only Colonel Steele, his battalion commander, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel O’Brien, and the regimental public affairs offi- 
cer, Major Tom Bryant, are supportive. Steele asks 
have dinner with him the division chow hall Tikrit. 
emotional talk that lasts two hours, tells the story 
“Blackhawk Down,” the battle Somalia 1993, where 
commanded the company Rangers which eighteen 
American soldiers were killed, the time the heaviest toll 
battle since Vietnam. apparent talks, tears his 
eyes, that Steele still grieving for those lost Somalia and 
that intensely protective his soldiers this regiment. 
Now, instead the hundred men led Ranger captain, 
has 3,500 soldiers under his command. the time 
brings them home after year Iraq, Steele’s regiment will 
have lost the same number—eighteen—as those who died 
one day Somalia. 

Soon the word comes down the chain command that 
the soldiers Charlie Troop are allowed inter- 
views with again. finish work about month before 
the soldiers are due complete their tour and home. Dave 
Green and Andy Thompson volunteer stay with them until 
the end the tour and cover them the flight home. 


Mission Accomplished 

The company flies from Iraq Fort Campbell and greeted 
the early hours the morning four its soldiers who 
were most critically wounded during the year. Septem- 
ber again, three weeks short year since they left. The 
wounded are waiting the soldiers come down the steps 
the plane. Luke Murphy, who was stop-lossed and didn’t 
want back standing crutches. Wives, chil- 
dren, parents, and friends are also waiting airport han- 
gar carefully orchestrated give the soldiers 
the opportunity feel like heroes. The division band plays 
marching songs. Signs saying “Welcome Home” and “Job 
Well Done” are interspersed with American flags. officer 
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general rank required greet all returning soldiers with 
speech. this case, the four-star vice chief the 
Army staff. talks about this being the greatest generation. 
cover the welcome home with four cameras. 

The next night, the crew and visit one the company’s 
favorite bars Clarksville, run into two the platoon lead- 
ers from Charlie Troop. One the lieutenants says has 
been drinking alone since three o’clock the afternoon. 
slurring his words. The animosity from Iraq gone. They 
offer buy drink. Many drinks. talk about what has 
happened Iraq. They seem friendly they were when 
the long adventure began year before. The lieutenants tell 
me, for the first time, the story how Captain McGee was 
criticized the battalion commander the Third Infantry 
Division for mentioning the torture business me. “It was all 
very professional,” the lieutenant says, “but was brutal.” 

wonder why their attitudes have changed. that their 
anger over story has moderated with time? that they 
are longer worried about what they might say 
front the cameras? that they are relieved the awful 
tension being Iraq and constant danger? because 
Colonel Steele has been openly friendly toward the crew and 
me? Maybe some all that, maybe none. 

But one thing clear me—we come from different 
cultures. Theirs violent culture with deadly physical 
risks and well-established rules about loyalty and honor. 
had violated cardinal principle their warrior culture. 
revealed something that could get them trouble and, 
result, exposed their very popular one—to 
harsh criticism. was doing job reporter—bearing 
witness for American citizens whose name this war 
being fought—but them had betrayed their leader. 

Eighteen months after the hail-and-farewell party, call 
the retired general who said reporters were not killed 

“unless they’ve been chosen.” discover that were both 
born 1939 and grew the 1940s within few hundred 
miles each other rural Ohio and Kentucky. the 1960s, 
coming back from Vietnam, his West Point classmates told 
him they tried get reporters killed combat operations. 

“You came mistrust some journalists,” said. “Those guys 
were given every opportunity get the hot LZs, ammo 
logs [combat resupply], and things like that. Some the guys 
made it, some them didn’t.” thank the general for clarify- 
ing the issue, and hang up. 

November 2006, the crew and hold special screen- 
ing Fort Campbell show the soldiers Charlie Troop 
rough cut the film. After it’s over, Captain McGee shakes 
hands and says, “It was good have you with us.” The new 
company commander says, “Thank you for telling our story.” 
The soldiers say they can’t wait see the finished film. They 
are exhausted from their year Iraq. Almost all them 
are leaving the Army. few will stop-lossed. Some have 
already gone AWOL. They have had enough. 


JOHN LAURENCE’s documentary, American Soldier, had its 
debut the Tribeca Film Festival April. the author The Cat 
From Hue: Vietnam War Story. 


Soldiers’ Stories 


What fires the journalists Military Times the 
vulnerability the community they cover 


ALIA MALEK 


Gina Cavallaro had drifted away from the soldier escorting her, 
wanting take picture the Iraqi children trailing them 
they patrolled Ramadi. She heard lone gunshot and turned 
around, disoriented, trying see where the shot had come from 
and where had landed, when she saw him—Specialist Francisco 
Martinez—lying the ground, his limbs spread were 
making angel the sand. Cavallaro screamed. Martinez had 


been her escort patrol few days earlier and again that 
day. They had become fast friends, trading stories about the 
neighborhoods San Juan and the never-ending Christmas 
celebrations his native Puerto Rico, where Cavallaro, too, 
had grown and begun her career journalism. 

She helped drag Martinez into the Humvee that had 
brought her and soldiers from Alpha Company, First Bat- 
talion, Ninth Infantry Regiment, Ramadi. While mate 
tended his wound, Cavallaro told Martinez Spanish 
not fall asleep, look me, and breathe, holding his hand 
and stroking his arm. 

Back the base, she followed behind his stretcher, watch- 
ing drops blood fall through the mesh that cradled his 
body, leaving long trail dark clumps the sand. Though 
the bullet had found its way into the gap between the body 
armor that protected his front and back, Cavallaro was told 
that Martinez would survive. she walked back across the 


base where she had been staying, she 
mentally made plans see Martinez 
back Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter Washington. 

That was the last day her fourth 
embed Iraq, and she needed pre- 
for the departure for home. Soon 
she became aware the eyes other 
soldiers her. They had heard over the 
radio that soldier had been shot, close 
Cavallaro. Martinez’s blood, fact, 
was all over her bare arms and her face. 

“We have stuff clean that off,” sol- 
dier told her. 

Then, while one soldier held her 
outstretched arms, another wiped her 
off with biohazard clean-up wipes 
and rinsed her with bottle water. 
Remembering that she was journal- 
ist, Cavallaro snapped picture the 
spent foil packaging, fascinated that 
the need cleanse skin blood was 
common that these packets were 
readily available Kleenex pack 
would civilian life. 

Not hour later, while Cavallaro 
was sitting makeshift coffee lounge, 
Martinez’s commander sought her out. 
squeezed his six-foot, four-inch 
frame into the chair across from her and 
told her the news: Martinez had died. 
Cavallaro cried uncontrollably, then 
forced herself stop, shamed the 
weight another soldier’s presence 
the room. 

Before leaving Iraq, she wrote per- 
sonal essay Martinez’s death for her 
newspaper, noting the grief and help- 
lessness she felt: 


I’ve known people who have been 
killed here. But had not had the 
misfortune having witness mortally wounded soldier 
try hang life. grieve for this fallen soldier know 


his buddies do. 


The generated hundreds e-mails and letters. 
Soldiers wrote thank her, commend her, and comfort 
her, telling her that God had put her there for Martinez, that 
there was nothing like woman’s touch comfort man 
his hour death. 

Cavallaro staff writer for Army Times, indepen- 
dent, Gannett-owned weekly, published the Army Times 
Publishing Company, which also publishes the other Mili- 
tary Times papers: Air Force Times, Marine Corps Times, and 
Navy Times. While other journalists embedded Iraq were 
covering the war—as breaking news, current event, 
the story our time—Cavallaro was just covering her beat, 
the shared beat everyone her newsroom: the world 
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the U.S. armed forces. “Because they’re war why 
there,” says Cavallaro. “We’re not covering the war, we’re 
covering them.” 

The Military Times papers, essence, are community 
papers. Their journalists are writing primarily for soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines, and for their family members 
and others connected that world. Though their work often 
goes unrecognized outside the community, the papers 
some the best and most thorough military affairs reporting 
around. That flows part from powerful sense mission: 
Military Times editors, writers, and photographers see their 
community, ironically, particularly vulnerable one, 
whose behalf they are working. 

the case the death Specialist Martinez, member 
that community—not just another soldier—had died, too 
young and too far from home. 


THE MOST IMMEDIATELY difference between the 
military community and others large and small that are the 
focus community papers across the U.S. that the mili- 
tary community not geographically defined. Its members 
live and work 440 bases across the country and thirty-six 
bases abroad. Approximately 1.5 million people currently 
serve active duty all branches the military. those, 
139,180 are based Afghanistan and along with 31,820 
National Guard and Reserves. mid-April, 3,315 them 
had died and 26,188 had been wounded. The glue that binds 
this community not municipal government, the home 
sports team, neighborhood schools, but the choice serve 
the nation’s armed forces and the willingness accept the 
possibility death. 

While its members’ lives intersect with those all Ameri- 
cans whose defense the military stands and whose name 
they are sent abroad, many ways they live apart from us. 
living nearby privatized former military housing; eighty- 
seven thousand children military families are educated 
Department Defense schools; and separate health care 
system attends their medical needs. “They’re the ultimate 
gated community,” says Tobias Naegele, editor-in-chief the 
Military Times weeklies. 

addition physical separation, the top-down military 
culture means its members are likely tight-lipped, less 
willing talk, complain, whistle-blow—qualities journal- 
ists often depend on. That can make nuanced coverage chal- 
lenging. Reporters the Military Times papers often have 
rely off-the-record sources and clandestine interviews 
about anything remotely sensitive. can’t remember the 
last time interviewed somebody their office,” says Sean 
Naylor, who, senior investigations writer, does pieces for 
all four weeklies, and who began his career Army Times 
seventeen years ago this June. Naylor claims have devel- 
oped extensive knowledge Washington’s darkest bars. 

Apart from the journalistic impediments that the military 
culture can pose, also renders its members—especially the 
enlisted ones—in some ways powerless and voiceless, unable 
advocate for their needs and rights. that vulnerability 
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that strikes nerve with many the editors, writers, and 
photographers Military Times and what informs their 
journalism, whether not they have served the military. 
Military Times, the journalists see themselves the voice 
the troops. 

“Here can jab stick the eye the admirals,” says 
Chris Lawson, former marine and veteran Men’s Health, 
who now the managing editor Navy Times. “We’re the 
advocates those who can’t question. can insubor- 
dinate.” It’s surprise, then, that many Military Times 
talk their work calling. 

That includes Naegele, who was named editor-in-chief 
1997, after Gannett bought the papers. Back 1983, Naegele 
was college senior the University Delaware and edi- 
tor-in-chief the school paper when the bombing the 
Marine barracks Beirut killed 241 American marines and 
fifty-eight French paratroopers. The American dead were 
being received Dover Air Force base, sixty miles away from 
his dorm. Naegele went and saw the coffins arriving, out 
sight the public and, according Naegele, always after 
the o’clock news. 

was struck how, contrast, the coffins the 
French dead were honored public ceremony France, 
and how President Francois Mitterrand personally laid 
medal each coffin. President Ronald Reagan never visited 
Delaware. Naegele felt compelled write his first military- 
related editorial after that visit, arguing that was duty 
honor the lives and deaths those Americans who serve. 
It’s mission has sought carry out the pages the 
Military Times papers well. 

Yet and others the papers hardly have romanticized 
view the military enterprise, and though they tend 
experts and close military folk, they are often the harsh- 
est critics the military, willing air its dirtiest laundry, 
believing that that the only way make the troops’ lives 
better. The fact that they retain their access suggests that 
many servicemen and women feel the same way. 


THAT JOURNALISTIC MISSION—being voice for vulner- 
able troops—is not obvious first glance around the Mili- 
tary Times’s Springfield, Virginia newsroom. The papers 
share the same 10,000-square-foot space with Army Times 
Publishing’s other publications, Defense News, Federal Times, 
Armed Forces Journal, Training Simulation Journal, and 
Journal Net-Centric Warfare trade publica- 
tion high-tech warfare). The dominant color the sunny 
space pink, primarily the cubicle dividers, arranged like 
the spokes wheel create mini-clusters desks. 
While more than third those who work for the papers 
are former members the military, there saluting, 
uniforms, and bugle calls. Even the 8:45 a.m. daily meet- 
ings, which everyone must stand throughout and with 
which the papers are currently experimenting, feel more the 
product seminar than military handbook. 
Tales abound being shot, hit shrapnel, seeing IEDs 
explode—but such tales refer their journalistic work. And 
ajob description for staff position includes section called 


Apart from the journalistic impediments the military culture 
can pose, also renders its members—especially the enlisted 
men and women—in some ways powerless and voiceless, 
unable advocate for their rights and needs. The journalists 
see themselves the voice the troops. 


“physical requirements” that details breakdown hours 
per day that wouid require lifting, climbing, kneeling, and 
digit dexterity. 

The weeklies have circulation nearly 250,000. Sub- 
scriptions account for 195,000 that number, while news- 
stand sales (at $2.75) average roughly 56,000 week (12,000 
which are international). The papers are sale every 
retail location every military base. “We outsell every other 
publication, even People,” says Dick Howlett, the company’s 
vice president circulation. 

The oldest the group, Army Times, was founded 
1940 Melvin Ryder, World War veteran. The company 
started Air Force Times 1947, Navy Times 1951, and the 
paper that would become Marine Corps Times 1992. While 
some content the papers the same, each has its own 
staff (five reporters each), its own editors, and its own feel, 
reflecting the differences the services. 

Under the Ryder family, the papers earned steady 
percent profit, according Elaine Howard, presi- 
dent, CEO, and publisher Army Times Publishing. 1997, 
Ryder’s heirs so!d the papers Gannett. (The two companies 
had relationship that preceded the sale: when Today 
launched 1982, rolled off the Army Times Publishing 
Company’s printing presses.) Under Gannett, the papers have 
done even better financially, producing profit margin, 
measured net income before taxes, percent. Being 
part Gannett has meant further reach for Military Times 
papers, too; their stories out the Gannett News Service, 
which serves all ninety Gannett newspapers (including 
Today), twenty-three Gannett television stations, and forty- 
four non-Gannett newspapers that subscribe the service. 

According Robert Hodierne, the senior managing editor 
all the papers, and Vietnam veteran who enlisted after 
covering that war for fourteen months, the 
primary readers are the rank and file. Average subscribers are 
their mid-thirties and have been the service for more 
than dozen years; they tend mid- upper-grade 
levels enlisted officer ranks. “They’re intending make 
the military,” says Hodierne. 

The readers seem uppermost the minds the Military 
Times journalists. The papers offer indispensable informa- 
tion for managing those careers and navigating the fog 
military bureaucracy, addition explaining how policy 
decisions within the military and Capitol Hill will affect 
service people’s everyday lives. There are plenty articles 
about benefits and promotions. But with the country war, 
articles about deployments, gear, Washington, and the front 


lines have taken particular urgency. Military Times report- 
ers have been constant embed presence Afghanistan and 
Iraq—148 months country far. Every week, the papers 
prominently run the names and photographs, available, 
every fallen American. 

The Military Times papers also scrutinize decisions made 
every level the military solid investigative pieces. 
Perhaps the best known such articles was spring 2005 
Marine Corps Times piece defective body armor being 
issued marines Iraq and Afghanistan. The article caused 
the Marine Corps and Army recall 20,000 units and reissue 
nondefective ones. February, similar article ran the 
deficiencies the current standard-issue carbine, the M-4, 
which has been known jam when conditions are dusty; the 
prevalence sand and dust both Afghanistan and Iraq has 
meant there have been several such problems combat. The 
article promoted arguably superior weapon, the H&K 416, 
which the military has chosen not issue. 

Plenty stories also tell the intersections between pop 
culture and soldiers’ lives, from the heavy-hearted (such 
piece about memorials MySpace.com) the light (such 
several features about the sailor who was American 
Idol finalist). While there are editorial pages, the papers stay 
away from “politics.” 

They not take position the war. “We’re going, the 
president decided,” says Naegele. “Our audience doesn’t want 
hear it’s bad idea.” Yet the Military Times papers take 
positions military decisions policies that are likely 
affect the lives service people, most notably November 
2006, when all four papers called for Defense Secretary Don- 
ald Rumsfeld resign. Several subscriptions were canceled 
after that editorial but, says publisher Howard, those were 
more than offset new orders. 

Despite the boost from Gannett’s wire service, little 
even the best work the Military Times papers gets read 
beyond the military community. It’s not secret that the big 
newspapers, magazines, and news operations often mine 
local media for story ideas and use them reporting road 
maps, and with community papers everywhere, rankles 
the Military Times reporters and editors when their scoops 
turn the mainstream press (without credit) and become 
national, and even international, stories. 

“T’ve seen work I’ve done get pilfered more than one 
occasion, story I’ve written has been picked and done 
the Post the Times with zero attribution,” says Naylor. 

It’s also secret that small papers—including those the 
Military Times—are using the Web’s reach try change 
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Though people the 

Military Times realize 

that they’re writing for 

different audience 

than the civilian media, 

they admit that they see 

the civilian media 
competitors, and feel 

little neglected. 


that equation. the Military Times, the strategy marry 
the staff’s unparalleled expertise with the ability stream 
video reports online (and sell those reports other outlets), 
and tap into the growing appetite for deep reporting the 
military time war—from stories soldiers returning 
home and society coverage the war itself. Footage 
shot part story Marine basic training, for example, 
grew full-length documentary, The Making Marine 
Officer, which aired nineteen Gannett television stations 
across the country. second documentary, which follows 
the marines featured the first film Iraq and back, 
the works. 

Hodierne confident that when comes reporting 
the military any medium, Military Times can outperform 
any other news outlet. 

But when the scandalous story conditions Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center broke February, the Military 
Times newspapers were still playing second fiddle, least 
terms influence and attention, the civilian press. 


28, four days after the story first appeared 
The Washington Post, Keith Olbermann MSNBC inter- 
viewed Kelly Kennedy, Military Times reporter, his 
program. That morning Kennedy had broken the story that 
the Army was retaliating against service members Walter 
Reed collectively, after individuals had spoken the press 
about shoddy conditions the hospital. 

Olbermann introduced Kennedy being from news 
outlet that had not covered the problems Walter Reed. 
fact, Kennedy’s story the administrative breakdown that 
left soldiers lingering Walter Reed ran the same day 
the first the much more widely read series the Post, 
which focused more physical conditions the hospital. 
The second part her story, proving that the Army knew 
about the problems Walter Reed because they were detailed 
reports from the Government Accountability Office, was 
already written and scheduled come out the following 
week, the March edition. (She had also written story 
the summer about inconsistencies the Army’s disability 
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retirement rating system.) The soft-spoken Kennedy, Army 
veteran with combat tours the first gulf war and Soma- 
lia and seasoned civilian media journalist, tried correct 
Olbermann inserting into one her answers, “the day that 
the Army Times and Washington Post articles came out.” 

conversation, the editors and writers Military Times 
are quick congratulate The Washington Post for doing 
excellent job. The Walter Reed stories that ran both papers 
had compelling prose and personal narratives American 
soldiers wounded But the different target audiences 
translated into noticeable difference the articles. The 
Post focused physical conditions one place—such 
cockroaches, mouse droppings, and mold—to shock the 
conscience Americans. Kennedy’s piece sought alert 
soldiers the systemwide administrative breakdowns that 
were leaving many them bureaucratic limbo, await- 
ing hearings and decisions whether they would dis- 
charged from both the hospital and the service, and, so, 
what benefits they could expect. Kennedy’s article included 
the stunning fact that while 2001, about percent the 
soldiers going through the medical retirement process were 
rated “permanently disabled,” 2005, with two active wars, 
that figure had dropped percent. Apparently the Defense 
Department was raising the bar—benefits associated with 
permanent disability are much more generous and come 
directly out the department’s budget. 

thought the initial Post article that they captured 
piece the situation,” says Kennedy, whose dissertation for 
her master’s journalism was medical care wounded 
soldiers, and who the medical writer for all four Military 
Times papers. “To me, how the soldiers will taken care 
for the rest their lives most important.” 

Some the Military Times stories, polling data, scoops, 
editorials have made the civilian news and been consumed 
audience. Notable examples include the body-armor 
piece and the papers’ November 2006 editorial that called 
for Rumsfeld’s resignation. Though people the Military 
Times realize they’re writing for different audience than 
the civilian media, they admit that they see the civilian media 
their competitors, and they feel little neglected. The staff 
sometimes grumbles that its work serves tip sheet 
civilian journalists. “The Post did nice job,” says Hodierne 
referring the Walter Reed stories. “But gosh, feel like 
get ignored.” 

The day after her appearance MSNBC, Kennedy got 
some phone calls, including few heavy breathers and one 
who wanted know where she cuts her hair, but also one 
from Senator John Kerry, who was interested and wanted 
briefing her work. 

Still, Kennedy credits the Post series with producing the 
immediate reaction the Army and official Washington 
the problems Walter Reed, which culminated with the 
resignation the Secretary the Army. “It’s great the Post 
did it, because the issue got the attention deserves,” she 
says. “It’s important that people know. Soldiers don’t get 
decide their fate.” cur 


ALIA MALEK assistant editor Columbia Journalism Review. 
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The Curious Case 
Victor Pey 


Why the Chilean government wants keep 


friendly newspaper shuttered 


JOHN DINGES 


The irony Chile’s media that there was more ideological 
diversity and journalistic energy the printed press the late 
1980s, the waning years the hard-line dictatorship General 
Augusto Pinochet, than now when long gone and propo- 
nents democracy are firmly control. Two daily newspapers, 
Mercurio and Tercera, dominate. Both are politically right 
center. Their virtual monopoly legacy the scorched-earth 


ideological repression that took place when Pinochet took 
power the 1970s, confiscating closing all media organi- 
zations that did not cheer his military government. Chile’s 
newspaper market became what one study called market 
“duopoly...accompanied ideological monopoly.” 

One might think that such unbalanced press would 
have been remedied the sixteen years since Pinochet left 
power, especially considering that the center-left Concert- 
coalition moderate Socialists and Christian Demo- 
crats, has won all the elections. But one would wrong. 

“In sixteen years democracy, clearly have failure 
this area,” said Ricardo Lagos Weber, government minister 
and spokesman. “We have debit, they say, debt. The 
majority that voted for the Concertacion still does not have 
print medium with which can fully identify. But what can 
the state about this? That delicate question.” 

Doing nothing—a hands-off policy—perhaps would 


defensible. But fighting tooth and nail 
against the re-emergence paper shut 
down Pinochet harder under- 
stand. Consider the Sisyphean struggle 
ninety-two-year-old Victor Pey. Pey 
wants relaunch Clarin, the raucous, 
left-leaning tabloid that was the largest- 
selling weekday paper the country un- 
til was confiscated Pinochet part 
his military takeover 1973. 

Pey had purchased the paper few 
months before was confiscated, and 
has been trying for more than ten 
years get the current government 
pay him financial restitution that 
can put Clarin back the streets. The 
new Clarin, assures me, will in- 
dependent any party and will occupy 
the place once had mass-circula- 
tion newspaper the side ordinary 
Chileans. will be, its masthead pro- 
claimed its heyday, Firme con pueblo, 

“Solidly With the People.” 

Judging from Pey’s political associa- 
tions, however, new Clarin could also 
the policies the current government, 
while providing long-absent critical cov- 
erage Chile’s powerful right-wing par- 
ties and business community. region 
which objectivity not the rule 
journalism, diversity political views 
and diversity ownership the me- 
dia take critical importance for de- 
mocracy. reasonable restitution settle- 
ment—projected journalistic circles 
million—could ensure that Pey’s Clarin 
avoids the fate several other newspa- 
per start-ups recent years that lacked 
the financial backing survive. 

why Chile’s government furiously opposed 
settling with Pey? It’s not for lack democratic credentials 
willingness make reparations for the abuses the 
dictatorship. Chile’s current president, Michelle Bachelet, 

was herself political prisoner. Her election last year the 
country’s first woman president attracted wide and lauda- 
tory international coverage. Indeed, Chile often held 
the shining example the effort re-establish democracy 
Latin America. The Concertacion governments have rec- 
ognized their obligation pay for confiscated property and 
have doled out tens millions dollars reparations 
human rights victims. 

When comes repairing the skewed media situation 
left Pinochet, however, the government has been curi- 
ously passive. And when comes the case Pey and 
Clarin particular, the government has put wall 
opposition. 
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VICTOR PEY RUNS his private crusade restore some ideo- 
logical balance the Chilean press from modest second- 
floor apartment the middle-class Nufioa neighborhood 
Santiago. There worn brown rug, chair with broken 
back front and shelves books, magazines, 
and photos from his variegated past. Pey erect man with 
pale skin and aura always being hurry. Now, recently 
recovered from heart ailment, his age understand- 
ably impatient settle the dispute over Clarin and get 
with the business building new newspaper. 

Although civil engineer training and businessman 
vocation, has been fighter political causes since grow- 
ing the Catalonia region Spain. During the Spanish 
civil war the 1930s helped convert Barcelona automo- 
bile plant into arms factory for the Republican (leftist) side. 
That led his first flight into exile. escaped refugee 
camp France after the rightist military, led Francisco 
Franco, defeated the forces the Republican government. 

1939 arrived Chile’s Valparaiso harbor French 
ship with 2,100 other Spanish refugees. Pey had met the Chil- 
ean consul Paris, the poet Pablo Neruda, who arranged for 
the exiles find home Chile. Chile’s well-organized leftist 
parties, among the largest and most vibrant Latin America, 
warmly embraced the refugees, and the Spaniards quickly 
began prosper Chile’s business and political life. 

Pey got into the newspaper business through friendship 
and chance. While running engineering firm involved 
making improvements Chile’s ports the 1940s and 
1950s, developed circle well-connected friends. They 
included the Socialist senator (and later president) Salvador 
Allende, and the future founder Clarin, Dario Sainte-Marie, 
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Paper trail Victor Pey outside the National 
Library Santiago. scours archives 
around the city for evidence support his 
claim Clarin. 


who was then the editor the government-owned newspa- 
per, Nacion. 

From its creation, Clarin was textbook example the 
interconnected nature government, political power, and 
journalism Chile. The new newspaper was first printed 
Nacion’s plant, with the acquiescence the popu- 
list president the time, Carlos who was Sainte- 
Marie’s secret partner. The inspiration for the paper was 
the realization that the next government, expected 
controlled the conservative right, would take over 
and leave the progressive forces the center-left 
without newspaper. 

True form, the new government that assumed power 
1958 quickly fired Sainte-Marie. also expelled the start- 
Clarin from plant soon became evi- 
dent that its editorial line was, put mildly, critical 
the rightist parties and business interests that made the 
new regime. Without editorial offices printing press, the 
increasingly popular new paper improvised with antique 
flat-bed presses purchased scrap-iron prices. 

Enter Victor Pey. Sainte-Marie asked him organize the 
physical plant the newspaper, and specifically buy and 
install new presses imported from East Germany. The paper 
flourished. was the 1960s, time feverish political activ- 
ity and the mobilization peasants and workers Chile. 
The paper specialized racy pictures, police stories—the 
more gruesome the better—and hominem attacks and 
hilarious send-ups the pomposities the Chilean aris- 
tocracy. Objectivity, even accuracy, were not words used 
describe Clarin. 

The readers loved it. was the first paper written the 
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spicy idioms—known “Chilenismos”—of the middle and 
lower classes. Sainte-Marie wrote regular column under 
the pen name “Volpone,” gleefully fashioning himself the 
image the unscrupulous trickster who the main character 
Ben Johnson’s seventeenth-century satire. “The soul the 
paper was always Sainte-Marie,” Pey tells me. “Sometimes 
had put another journalist charge because there were 
problems with suits for libel and calumny and had 
jail. But was always the one who ran the paper.” 

1970, Sainte-Marie’s friend, Senator Allende (whom 
had known since childhood), ran for president radical 
platform agrarian reform, nationalization Chile’s cop- 
per mines, and state control the economy. had run 
twice before and lost, but this time had two significant 
new assets: his party had gained control one the larg- 
est radio networks, and there was Sainte-Marie and Clarin, 
which was selling 150,000 copies day all over Chile, put- 
ting the league with the staid dean the Chilean press, 
Mercurio. 

The paper lavished favorable coverage Allende and 
another reformist candidate. But Sainte-Marie was most 
effective ridiculing the right-wing candidate, Jorge Ales- 
sandri, bachelor former president whom Clarin referred 
relentlessly “La Sefiora.” 

Overcoming huge odds, including covert plan the 
discredit him, Allende won plurality and was confirmed 
Congress. abortive coup attempt, sponsored the 
ended the assassination the commander the Chil- 
ean army. But Chile’s democracy survived, and Allende was 
inaugurated October 1970, promising unique political 
experiment: bring socialism not violent revolution but 
electoral victories. 

Sainte-Marie’s Clarin became the backbone Allende’s 
leftist experiment, and the acerbic editor was not shy about 
claiming credit. “Many people deny this for political rea- 
sons, but the reality that the difference votes between 
Allende and Alessandri [less than one and half percentage 
points] would not have existed ifit had not been for the action 
Clarin the campaign,” Pey says. “Sainte-Marie said 
Allende, made you said many times, 
front me.” 

Allende, man colossal ego, reacted distanc- 
ing himself from his old friend. Sainte-Marie grew increasingly 
resentful Allende’s social snubs and lack appreciation. 
responded with bouts drinking; his marriage much 
younger woman was unraveling disastrously, and feared 
public scandal that would seized upon the right. Sainte- 
Marie had soured his own success and wanted out. 

Pey, meanwhile, had assumed more active role the 
paper. Clarin’s circulation had surged 280,000 each week- 
day, overtaking Mercurio. The paper again needed newer, 
faster presses keep up. Pey took the task importing 
modern, color rotary press. Clarin also purchased large 
building (its third major piece real estate) the center 
Santiago, near the Defense Ministry, whose basement the 
press was installed. “One day Saint-Marie called and 
said, ‘Old friend, have leave, and next week when I’m 
leaving. You who have been with and have seen all this, 


you should keep the paper, Pey recalls. Pey used the week 
pull together his assets, borrow money, and decide buy 
the paper. made series payments totaling about $1.3 
million. was fire-sale price, Pey says, because the paper 
was booming and the value the buildings and new presses 
alone far exceeded the selling price. traveled Portugal, 
where Sainte-Marie had fled, finalize the bill sale. 

That’s where the story gets murky and the disputes begin. 
Pey had documentation the bank transfers Sainte-Marie, 
the bill sale, and stock certificates signed over Sainte- 
Marie and others who appeared corporate ownership 
papers. But Chile’s September 11—the Pinochet coup—inter- 
vened, forcing Pey into exile before could register the 
transaction with the Superintendent Corporations, regu- 
latory body. 

was violent, chaotic time. The country was wracked 
with protests for and against Allende, the economy was para- 
lyzed with inflation topping 500 percent, and the president 
and his coalition parties were rapidly losing control. Sep- 
tember 11, 1973, General Pinochet (with well-documented 
U.S. encouragement) overthrew the Allende government 
one the most violent military coups Latin American 
history, leaving thousands dead and tens thousands politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Clarin and Chile’s other pro-government media were 
special target. the same day that military aircraft bombed 
the presidential palace, soldiers stormed into Clarin’s offices, 
shut down its presses, and jailed its top editors. Clarin’s front 
page that day, its last, trumpeted call resistance. 

Pey was among the hundreds Chileans who were 
ordered turn themselves the new military authorities. 
Many those who obeyed were executed. Having survived 
the trauma Spain, Pey was not tempted. hid out for 
several days and eventually got asylum the Venezuelan 
embassy. was allowed leave the country under embassy 
protection, but his passport was taken away, effect making 
him stateless. 


THE POLITICAL CLEANSING the Chilean media was total. 
all, twelve print publications were closed and forty radio 
stations silenced. The staffs the three television stations 
were purged and the stations placed under military control. 
Amid much publicity, 1975 the Clarin company was 
officially confiscated without compensation, under decree 
designed liquidate all properties owned political par- 
ties and labor unions. The military’s actions that time, 
intended discredit Pey tool the Marxist president, 
have provided—in yet another bit irony—some the stron- 
gest evidence Pey’s favor his struggle with the current 
government. justify the confiscation, Pinochet govern- 
ment official announced that the ownership papers for Clarin 
had been discovered the private office Victor Pey. The 
papers, the official said written statement, showed that 
Pey, not Dario Sainte-Marie and the three other men whose 
names still appeared the registry the Superintendent 
Corporations, was the real owner Clarin. The papers, 
found strongbox, had the signatures Sainte-Marie and 
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the others, and showed that the four men had signed over 
their titles all Clarin stock, effect, Pey, the possessor 
the documents. “Based this result that 
was Victor Pey who bought...the Empresa Periodistica 
Clarin, making payments U.S. $780,000 [and] $500,000,” 
the official declared. 

That’s where the matter stood 1990. With democratic 
government power, Pey moved recover Clarin. first 
all went well. court order returned him the ownership 
papers that had been preserved the military government. 
With the papers hand, began the process—which 
initially thought would friendly—of claiming restitution. 
should simple, said the time: “They took away 
from decree; they can restore decree.” 

Pey vowed that had intention keeping the money 
for himself. have said that the minute have sufficient 
resources going publish the newspaper Clarin, which 
will defend interests that coincide some ways with the 
interests the current government.” guar- 
antee his intentions, Pey donated percent the Clarin 
property the President Allende Foundation, nonprofit 
human rights organization founded Spain. 

Pey’s partner the effort recover Clarin story 
his own right. Joan Garcés, the Spanish lawyer who 
devised the legal strategy that resulted the arrest Pino- 
chet London 1998. Garcés served political adviser 
Allende until the coup, and the president and co-founder 
the President Allende Foundation. 

After several years went with progress Pey’s claim 
Chile, and Garcés tried another tack. November 1997, 
Pey, Spanish citizen, and the foundation filed their claim 
against the government Chile the International Centre 
for Settlement Investment Disputes arbitration 
center the World Bank Washington, D.C. 

The filing put the Chilean government double bind. 
the one hand, could not refuse the arbitration, which 
was committed treaty with Spain, without sending 
negative signal foreign investors interested Chile’s 
booming economy. cases confiscation the arbitration 
process allowed for restitution not only the property itself 
but also unrealized profits. Thus Pey’s claim was initially 
set stratospheric $517 million, although the three arbi- 
tration judges appointed the case will establish any final 
settlement. 

the other hand, the government did not feel free 
negotiate lesser settlement through direct talks with Pey 
for fear the wrath Chile’s powerful rightist parties and 
their ally, Mercurio. Alarm bells went off inside the Con- 
certacion. According former official directly involved, 
leaders warned President Ricardo Lagos that 
the government did not put fierce fight, employing the 
best lawyers, could accused “some sort connivance 
with the Allende Foundation.” Such accusations did fact 
soon materialize, not only from the right but from the Chris- 
tian Democrats, the large centrist party that mainstay 
the coalition. Mercurio’s writers pounded 
the story, citing “rumors” that the money for Clarin was actu- 
ally going end the treasury the Socialist Party. 
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The warnings set motion counter-strategy avoid 
settling with Pey and the foundation. The strategy amounted 
paying lesser amount other claimants Chile, the 
legal theory that once the case had been administratively 
resolved Chile, the World Bank arbitration process would 
closed. 

that point—mid-1998—there were rival claimants 
Clarin. Dario Sainte-Marie had died the early eighties. His 
will, obtained from government files the case released 
me, has long list bank accounts and properties, but 
mention Clarin. Another man whose name appeared 
the Superintendent Corporations registry, Emilio Gonzalez, 
had also died and his will, too, contained claim Clarin. 

Nevertheless, within few months the filing Pey’s 
claim with the arbitration center, the heirs Sainte-Marie, 
Gonzalez, and two other men whose names appeared the 
registry surfaced file joint claim Chile, and record 
time were granted settlement million. (Needless say, 
none the recipients expressed any intention publishing 
newspaper.) The strategy and the government’s actions are 
too complex explain detail, but the central elements 
were confirmed two government officials involved the 
deal and government documents released through 
petition using the Chilean equivalent the Freedom 
Information Act. 

the simplest form, here what happened: the gov- 
ernment’s Committee for Foreign Investment, which was 
fighting the Pey arbitration case Washington, hired 
lawyer make the legal argument, called “Study Law,” 
against Pey’s claim ownership. The lawyer did that 
twenty-page confidential document which concluded 
that only the people listed the Superintendent Corpora- 
tions registry (or their heirs) were the legitimate owners, and 
that because Pey had failed register the titles and transfer 
papers his possession, legally certified purchase” Pey 
could not demonstrated. 

The same lawyer then approached least two the 
families mentioned his report and made them aware 
possible financial windfall they teamed with him 
make claim. According Roberto Mayorga, who was 
charge the case for the Committee for Foreign Invest- 
ment and who hired the lawyer, “What know that the 
heirs were not aware they had rights Clarin, and they had 
learned about through the Study Law which was leaked 
and which concluded that they were the title holders the 
stocks the company that owned the newspaper.” said 
the lawyer’s action contacting the families was “unethical” 
but not illegal under Chilean law. exchange for their legal 
services, the lawyer and his partners received $1.6 million 
share the restitution paid the families. 

The government’s minister national property the 
time, Claudio Orrego, who signed the administrative decree 
for the million, also acknowledged that the payment was 
connected the Washington arbitration the Pey claim. 
don’t want deceive you,” tells me. “The idea was that 
this [the million restitution the heirs] some way 
would sanction the other pending issue.” said was 
presented with the case his first month minister and that 


there was “urgency” resolve quickly. “This was strategy 
that came from before our arrival,” says. remember that 
the international case was invoked one the factors 
urgency able resolve the matter quickly.” 

the end, the tactic did not work. The World Bank arbi- 
tration judges refused close the case. the Chilean gov- 
ernment was out million and the arbitration continued 
drag anyway for several more years, until last year, when 
appeared enter its final phase. confidential draft decision 
that runs over hundred pages, which have read, provides 
strong indication that the board leaning toward reso- 
lution favorable Pey. The document declares that the sale 
Clarin Pey “was without doubt the real intention the 
parties” and that the Chilean government’s arguments that 
others were the true owners “gave rise, say the least, 
abundant doubts and questions.” 

The arbitration board conducted what the presiding judge 
said was its last hearing January, and signaled that the next 
step would the final ruling. The judge seemed echo 
Joan plea that time running out for the ninety- 
two-year-old Pey. “The tribunal has already set working 
calendar,” the judge said, “and are aware that neces- 
sary finish soon possible, because this case that 
has lasted too long, for series reasons that would serve 
purpose recall.” 

The arbitration tribunal’s decision, and the establishment 
settlement amount, any, are not subject appeal. 
government spokesman, Ricardo Lagos Weber, said his gov- 
ernment will accept the decision, whatever is. “Chile has 
honor its international commitments, whether they are 
from from the Inter-American Human Rights Com- 
mission,” told me. 


AND WHEN Clarin appears the streets again, will face 
uphill battle survive Chile’s homogenous media cli- 
mate. Three other newspaper startups have tried and failed 
since the return democracy break the domination 
the two media companies that publish Mercurio and 
Tercera, which account for about percent newspaper 
circulation and advertising print media. None was able 
attract advertising from Chile’s conservative business com- 
munity. Three other weekly political magazines that had sur- 
vived, with international funding, during the waning years 
the Pinochet dictatorship collapsed for lack advertising 
the first years democracy. 

The government has proclaimed policy noninterven- 
tion regarding the media, but Chile the government has 
never been passive actor the country’s media stage. fact, 
the government still owns the newspaper money- 
losing relic from the early part the last century when state 
media were vogue Latin America. And with 
circulation and very little journalistic credibility 
because its government ties, has been one the factors 
preventing any new paper from surviving financially. 

certainly was factor the most recent failure Diario 
Siete, which folded June 2006 even though had earned 
respect for its tough investigative reporting. “We knew there 


wouldn’t many private ads,” editor Gonzalez says. 
“The businessmen Chile are the most ideologically rigid 
the continent.” 

Instead, according the paper’s confidential business 
plan and three inside sources, the success Siete depended 
the promise President Lagos finally close 
daily newspaper, thus freeing its ample government 
and institutional advertising for the privately run Siete. When 
Lagos left office March 2006 without following through 
the promise, Siete’s financial backers—many them promi- 
nent Concertacion political figures—pulled the plug. 

for Victor Pey, allowing himself some optimism, 
now that the judges are finally writing decision, that “white 
smoke” may soon appear. Still, loss, are many 
Chile, explain the resistance his project. “You have 
introduce one thing into your thinking, and that there 
someone whose interest that Clarin not come out,” 
told me. 

were just the money, follow this line thinking, the 
logical course would for the government simply offer 
Pey less. But the government’s actions—especially paying 
rival claimants the midst with Pey—suggest 
more complicated motives work. The theory heard most 
often, from journalists and political operatives, points the 
overweening power Mercurio and the economic forces 
with which allied. They are resigned not winning elec- 
tions, the theory goes, but have forged bargain with the 
government which does not encroach Mercurio’s 
journalistic and economic power, and Mercurio turn 
keeps its coverage the Concertacion critical but respect- 
ful. Unspoken—but evident the tone both Mercurio 
and Tercera—is commitment refrain from the kind 
savage anti-leftist media campaigns that were instrumental 
goading the military action the past. 

makes sense some ways, but can’t bring myself 
buy such tidy conspiracy; besides, it’s hard imagine 
return political violence the country that has become 
model stability and prosperity the region. Still, can’t 
ignore the blatant faintheartedness displayed various Con- 
governments when the political right has turned 
the heat, did when the Clarin claim came light. 

For Concertacion officials, Clarin the devil they don’t 
know, potential menace comfortable modus vivendi. 
However favorable and professional Pey promises will 
its reincarnation, Clarin not seen political asset, 
much less ally for government coalition. was, and 
would be, they fear, the paper extremes, the scandal sheet 
everybody remembers either loving hating. Perhaps the 
minds Chile’s cautious politicians—who are more inter- 
ested economics these days than ideology—there the 
fear that Clarin’s existence, even its support, will produce 
unwanted flashback the bad old days polarization and 
bombast that once led Chile tragedy. cur 


JOHN DINGES, associate professor Columbia’s Graduate School 
Journalism, was correspondent Chile the 1970s. His most recent 
book The Condor Years: How Pinochet and His Allies Brought 
Terrorism Three Continents (New Press, 2005). 
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The Shield Bearer 


How conservative congressman from Indiana 


became journalism’s best ally 


the fight protect anonymous sources 


BREE NORDENSON 


Representative Mike Pence, fourth-term Republican, delivers 
his speech with the cadence southern minister. “Over and 
over the media tells America tired the war. Yes, America 
tired. It’s tired what we’re being told about this 
says, his voice rising and his face tightening. “It’s tired the 
incessant negativity. Tired the constant coverage every road- 
side bomb while excluding the mention every courageous, 


brave, and productive act....” The audience several hun- 
dred prominent conservatives explodes with applause. “The 
media and the Democrats may tired this Pence 
continues begins pound the podium, “but America 
not tired this cause.” 

Congressman Pence, charismatic and influential con- 
servative leader from Indiana, the keynote speaker the 
Ronald Reagan Banquet, formal dinner the second night 
the three-day Conservative Political Action Conference 
the Omni Shoreham Hotel Washington. More than 
dozen speakers, among them Ann Coulter, Representative 
James Sensenbrenner, Grover Norquist, and Oliver North, 
have spoken, and aside from the Democratic Party, nothing 
has been the subject more criticism than the media. “Now 
know there are few here from the mainstream media and 
they’re probably surprised that we’re here these record 
numbers,” said Mitt Romney the opening lines his after- 
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noon speech. “‘Course they wrote our 
obituary last truth that 
their wishful-thinking reports our 
demise have been greatly exaggerated. 
fact, predict that we’ll around 
lot longer than, say, the newspapers 
will around.” 


Conservatives these days are gener- 
ally not considered champions the 
national press, but little more than 
two years ago, after reading edito- 
rial The New York Times about Ju- 
dith Miller’s jailing and the need for 
federal reporter’s privilege, Pence took 
upon himself champion the legis- 
lative effort for federal media shield 
law, which would protect journalists 
from being forced reveal confiden- 
tial sources. Pence, forty-seven-year- 
old lawyer and former talk-show host, 
may not like what sees “bad news 
bias” the mainstream media, but he’s 
far more troubled che “rising tide 
cases where federal prosecutors have 
used the threat jail time outright 
jail time coerce reporters reveal 
confidential sources.” For the last two 
years, Pence has been the primary leg- 
islative force behind the shield-law ef- 
fort, making one his signature issues. 
“Our founders did not put the freedom 
the press the First Amendment 
because they got good press—quite the 
opposite was true,” says. For Pence, 
the shield law represents good-gov- 
ernment provision, one that would ul- 
timately help citizens “make informed 
decisions” about their leadership. 

Though Indiana has had reporter’s 
privilege statute the books since 1941, 
Pence admits had been unfamiliar 
with the issue. After reading the Times editorial, spent two 
months researching the topic. late 2004, and his staff 
reached out members the media and the legal commu- 
nity and began crafting bill, which and Representative 
Rick Boucher, Virginia Democrat, introduced the House 
February 2005. And unlike previous attempts pass 
shield law, this one would have legs. 


FOR THE THIRTY YEARS since Branzburg Hayes, the 
historic case which the Supreme Court ruled that journal- 
ists were not exempt from grand jury subpoenas, tacit pact 
between the federal government and the media, predicated 
the First Amendment’s guarantee free press, had 
allowed the two coexist relative peace. But Douglas 
McCollam noted these pages last July, the comfortable 
“zone ambiguity” between the government’s need keep 
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secrets and the media’s right publish sensitive but impor- 
tant information “being squeezed.” Over the past several 

years, reporters have been handed subpoenas with increasing 
frequency spite set Justice Department guidelines 

aimed restricting media subpoenas that has been place 

since the Watergate era. Nearly half the approximately 
ninety-six federal subpoenas served the press during the 

last fifteen years have been issued since 2004. 

Under the department’s guidelines, federal prosecutors 
may subpoena the media only the material testimony 
they are requesting relates published information (except 
under “exigent” circumstances) and central their case. 
Prosecutors must also exhaust all nonmedia sources before 
requesting the approval the attorney general. But cases 
involving special prosecutors and civil litigants, which have 
accounted for many subpoenas recent years, the guidelines 
not apply. Moreover, the department has begun ignore 
its guidelines standard federal cases. It’s “changed the 
ground rules,” says Sandy Baron, executive director the 
Media Law Resource Center. “This administration that 
due its lack respect for the press and its role society 
longer reads the Justice Department guidelines the 
same way prior administrations.” 


never was journalist. 
But I’ve been around 
people newsrooms. 
And came develop 
very healthy appreciation 
for the work they 


Pence’s decision spearhead the federal shield-law effort 
the end 2004 coincided with groundswell support 
among press advocates for such undertaking. Media orga- 
nizations began push the idea not only because the rise 
subpoenas, but also because growing disparities how 
federal courts interpreted the First Amendment. “First, you 
have the fact that the federal courts don’t have the same pro- 
tection afforded the states which they Baron 
explains, referring the forty-nine states that recognize 
reporter’s privilege either statute judicial precedent. 

“And then top that you have the differences between the 
protection afforded different federal courts. sense 
it’s like lottery. That kind gambling mentality not the 
way run First Amendment railroad.” 

While there had certainly been attempts pass fed- 
eral shield law before Pence’s bill, the media’s consensus 
the need for legislative action new. Floyd Abrams, the 
veteran First Amendment attorney, says the press was ini- 
tially opposed shield law because believed the First 
Amendment offered sufficient protection. addition, 
says, journalists have never liked appealing legislators for 
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help. “It’s dangerous ideologically and practically,” Abrams 
explains. “Ideologically because shouldn’t asking them 
for favors and practically because God knows what they’ll 
do.” Many feared that statute would lead the licensing 
reporters and thus imperil journalistic independence. Lucy 
Dalglish, the executive director the Reporter’s Committee 
for Freedom the Press, had until recently taken skeptical 
view anything less than absolute media shield law. But 
these days, she and her organization, like others, would hap- 
pily accept qualified reporter’s privilege, which judge 
would weigh the public interest value leaked information 
against law-enforcement concerns. “For thirty years, were 
all kind getting along,” says Dalglish. “And then, over the 
last several years, things have just gone hell.” 


AFTER TWO FAILED BIDS for Congress and brief stint 
president think tank Indiana, Pence began his career 
broadcast journalism 1992 the host daily call-in 
radio show. was kind Rush Limbaugh says 
Pence, whose soft voice and gentle demeanor suggest 
much. “We talked about conservative values, but frankly the 
focus the show was more the Indiana perspective. were 
talking about Bobby Knight often were talking about 
high taxes and big government.” 1995, Pence also had his 
own program, Sunday morning roundtable the tradi- 
tion the McLaughlin Group. never was journalist,” says 
Pence. “The closest I’ve ever gotten was being commenta- 
tor. And know the difference. But I’ve been around people 
newsrooms. And just came develop very healthy 
appreciation for the work that journalists do, and the public 
good that free and independent press represents.” 

Pence likes describe himself Christian, con- 
servative, and Republican, that order.” grew 
Columbus, Indiana, the son Irish Catholic Democrats, and 
attended Hanover where majored history. 
college, Pence discovered had two callings, Reaganite 
conservatism and evangelical Christianity. Those twin causes, 
addition almost obsessive devotion his home state— 
his Washington office veritable shrine Indiana—have 
been the defining factors Pence’s politics. favors “less 
government, less taxes, strong defense, and traditional values” 
and fierce opponent abortion. His colleagues describe 
him decent man who doesn’t compromise his beliefs 
for political popularity; indeed, refused join his party 
supporting either the Child Left Behind Act the 
Medicare prescription drug bill. During his career radio 
and television host, Pence developed respect for differ- 
ing social and political views. “Mike very easygoing, not 
too combative—the way congressman,” says Todd 
Meyer, Pence’s former radio producer. “People really enjoyed 
talking him—from both sides the aisle.” Pence fre- 
quently puts it, “I’m conservative but I’m not bad mood 
about it.” 


ABOUT WEEK AFTER Pence introduced his bill, the Free 
Flow Information Act, which was modeled the Justice 


Department guidelines but also included absolute protec- 
tion for journalists and their confidential sources, had his 
regular meeting with Senator Richard Lugar, fellow Repub- 
lican and Hoosier. “We were having breakfast, and said 
me, ‘Well, noticed this bill you filed and I’m kind inter- 
ested that,” Pence recalls. “And said, ‘Who’s carrying 
the Senate?’ And said, ‘nobody. And total shock 
and delight went the floor the Senate that afternoon 
and filed the bill and gave what still think the best speech 
that’s ever been given about the need for media shield.” 
Lugar, then the chairman the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, had long been interested spreading democracy 
developing countries, and 2004 had shepherded bill 
through Congress increase State Department resources 
for promoting free press internationally. his floor speech 
that day, Lugar drew direct parallel between his work for 
international press freedom and the need for federal media 
shield law: “While focus those needs abroad,” said, 
“we cannot let those basic freedoms erode home.” 

Sensenbrenner, then chairman the House Judiciary 
Committee, which would charge holding hearings 
the bill, was not particularly enthusiastic about the issue 
and eventually told Pence that he’d prefer see the Senate 
take the lead. Pence and Lugar approached Arlen Specter, 
former chairman the Senate Judiciary committee, who 
agreed schedule hearing. “When was prosecutor, 
would have loved have had all the media’s sources,” 
says Courtney Boone, Specter spokeswoman. “But there’s 
certain level understanding that you don’t the media 
and say, ‘Flip your source that can prosecute case’ 
when you have other tools your disposal.” 

Senator Specter convened the first Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearing July 2005. that point, Pence and his 
staff had been talking the criminal division the Justice 
Department for several months. They had anticipated some 
objections and wanted incorporate the department’s sug- 
gestions into the bill speed its passage through the Senate. 
Pence and Lugar submitted amended bill two days before 
the hearing. Based the Justice Department’s feedback, the 
legislation now included exception the reporter’s privi- 
lege for cases which source’s identity was “necessary 
prevent imminent and actual harm national security.” 

Despite the early discussions and the resulting revisions, 
the Justice Department’s concerns about the bill would only 
multiply, and would soon emerge the primary opponent 
federal media shield law. 

Both Lugar and Pence testified the Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearing along with Senator Christopher Dodd, 
Matthew Cooper, Floyd Abrams, Norman Pearlstine, and 
William Safire, among others. The then deputy attorney gen- 
eral, James Comey, who was scheduled appear, canceled 
the last minute. But submitted statement which 
asserted that reporter’s shield would impair law enforce- 
ment and was unnecessary light the Justice Depart- 
ment guidelines. three subsequent hearings the issue 
2005 and 2006, several Justice Department staff members 
appeared before the committee object the legislation. 
Among their primary concerns was the fact that the bill 


would shift the approval subpoenas out the executive 

branch and into the judiciary: under the proposed law, fed- 
eral judge would charged with determining the necessity 

subpoena, balancing law-enforcement concerns against 

the public’s right know. 

The Justice Department testified that the judicial branch 
lacks the necessary expertise make such decisions, particu- 
larly the realm national security. Floyd Abrams agrees, 
but only point: “The Justice Department does have more 
expertise, and judges know that,” says. “So when they 
come with serious national security case even not-so- 
serious national security case, there’s enormous judicial 
tendency credit what they have say.” Abrams sees 
it, this exactly the kind situation which the judiciary 
should involved. Though Abrams understands the depart- 
ment’s objections, believes that allowing authorize 
media subpoenas cedes “all power the executive branch 
make very important decisions with great deal impact 
not only national security but civil liberties and the right 
the public know.” 

his testimony the fourth hearing, September 20, 
2006, Deputy Attorney General Paul McNulty called the 
bill solution search problem,” arguing that the 
department’s guidelines were sufficient. And dismissed 
the notion that there had been rise the number federal 
subpoenas. But turns out, the Justice Department, which 
had refused release its figures until recently, counts only 
the number federal cases which media subpoenas are 
issued, not the subpoenas themselves. Moreover, excludes 
federal subpoenas issued special prosecutors, well 
those that not specifically request source information. 
Using those narrow parameters, the Department Justice 
able accurately claim that has issued “fewer than twenty” 
source subpoenas since 1991. McNulty concluded his testi- 
mony urging the committee not support the bill. But the 
committee chairman wasn’t having any it. disagree with 
you,” Specter told him, saying believed the issue needed 
“addressed legislatively.” 

Coincidentally, the day after McNulty’s testimony, 
federal judge sentenced San Francisco Chronicle reporters 
Mark Fainaru-Wada and Lance Williams jail for refusing 
reveal the source leaked transcript testimony 
Jason Giambi and Barry Bonds, the major league ballplayers, 
their relationship the Bay Area Laboratory Cooperative 
(BALCO), which was under investigation for the distribution 
illegal steroids. For many, the Chronicle subpoenas became 
what Sandy Baron calls “the poster child” for the Justice 
increasing willingness subpoena the press. 

“Their guidelines permitted these Chronicle reporters 
threatened with jail,” Representative Boucher said phone 
interview. “And you could allow that under the guidelines, 
would have question what the guidelines might prevent.” 

its initial filing the district court, keeping with 
its guidelines, the Justice Department asserted that was 
issuing the subpoenas the reporters “after exhausting all 
other investigative sources.” But given that the government 
had subpoenaed the Chronicle reporters the very beginning 
its leak investigation, Eve Burton, general counsel the 
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Hearst Corporation, moved have those words struck. The 
U.S. attorney cooperated and promptly withdrew the phrase, 
essentially conceding his disregard for its own 
guidelines. “Not only were there exigent circumstances,” 
says Burton, “we were the first-stop shopping.” 

Even Mark Corallo, who had served the public affairs 
director the Justice Department from 2002 until 2004, 
was disturbed. filed affidavit support the Chron- 
icle’s move quash the subpoenas. Corallo, who had been 
charge approving all media subpoenas, wrote that the 
Chronicle subpoenas did not meet the department’s criterion 
exigent circumstances. And, added, believe that the 
subpoenas would not have been issued under former Attor- 
ney General Ashcroft’s administration for the further reason 
that compelling the reporters testify this instance would 
have incalculable chilling effect the press, and would 
waste government and taxpayer resources.” 

September 22, Pence, response the sentencing 
(stayed pending appeal) the Chronicle reporters, issued 
press release calling Congress pass federal shield law 
stop the imprisonment journalists: “Once again, the sad 
image American journalists behind bars being projected 
the world.” But despite Pence’s best efforts, substantial 
bipartisan support, and the endorsement nearly 100 media 
organizations, the Free Flow Information Act never came 
vote the 109th Congress. Some lawmakers and media 
organizations say time simply ran out, while others blame 
Supreme Court nominations, Justice Department opposition, 
and partisan gridlock for the bill’s foundering. 

The rise the Democrats the 110th Congress, how- 
ever, has altered the legislative chemistry. Though was 
unhappy cede control the opposition, Pence admits that 
his media shield bill now more likely pass. January 
Representative John Conyers assumed control the House 
Judiciary Committee and has promised hold hearing ona 
shield law the near future. Conyers and his staff have been 
“significantly more aggressive,” says Pence. 

The Chronicle subpoenas (as well the culmination 
the Libby trial) have added the momentum and consen- 
sus the part the media for federal shield law. After 

neeting with Fainaru-Wada and Williams January, Pence 
and Boucher wrote letter Attorney General Gonzales 
the following month asking him withdraw the subpoenas 
issued the Chronicle reporters. “The attention that they 
have brought the steroid crisis cannot overstated,” wrote 
Pence and Boucher. “For their great contribution, Mr. Fainaru- 
Wada and Mr. Williams are now threatened with jail, and The 
San Francisco Chronicle faces harsh monetary sanction—all 
this case that does not involve breach national 
security terrorism.” least half dozen additional mem- 
bers Congress, including Chairman Conyers and House 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi, also wrote letters the attorney gen- 
eral. And February 15, the subpoenas were dropped after 
Troy Ellerman, BALCO defense attorney, pleaded guilty 
leaking the transcripts. Larry McCormack, former employee 
Ellerman, had offered cooperate with the FBI and, ina 
wired conversation, got the lawyer admit the leak (for 
detailed and gripping account those events see “Balco’s 
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Singing Cowboy” published The Recorder, Northern Cali- 
fornia legal publication, March 14). 


THE FREE FLOw information act currently the hands 
Chairman Conyers and his preapproval process 
intended speed its movement through the Judiciary com- 
mittee. Though Pence and others refused comment the 
specifics the bill, will likely resemble the final Senate 
draft the 109th, which offered reporters qualified privi- 
lege. Such bill would require federal judge approve 
subpoena for confidential source information. remains 
seen whether the bill will include provision protecting 
reporters from subpoenas for nonconfidential sources and 
information. Another important element the legislation 
will how journalist. Both the House and the 
Senate bills the last Congress protected bloggers provided 
they worked for newsgathering organization. 

Pence and Boucher are optimistic that they can get the 
bill through the House the end the spring and into 
conference committee the summer. “It’s been couple 
years we’ve been into this, and don’t think we’ve lost any 
the umph behind it,” says Pence. expects the bill 
reach the White House this year. But cautions, “Given 
this president’s commitment national security, would 
anticipate veto.” says that once the bill further along 
Congress, will not hesitate approach the president. 
Although both Pence and Boucher anticipate veto-proof 
majority the House, Senator Lugar declined speculate 
whether the Senate could override veto. 

the meantime, Pence plans continue discussing the 
shield law with the Department Justice and fellow conser- 
vatives, some whom admits have given him hard time 
for supporting the measure. “I’d occasionally have Repub- 
licans come and go, ‘What are you doing some kind 
bill for reporters for?’” says Pence. “And I’d sit them down 
and say, ‘Look, here’s the and found that there was 
great deal openness ‘Well, okay, we’re really talking 
about protecting the process.’” 

Sitting navy-blue leather chair his Capitol office, 
picture his wife and three children the side table 
next him, rug the Indiana state flag his feet, Pence 
reflected his party’s diminished status: “To the extent that 
became the party big government, the foundation our 
governing majority crumbled. And then when Iraq started 
badly and then scandals emerged, think those things 
were added top it.” 

When asked whether witnessing such government mal- 
feasance had influenced his support for media shield law, 
Pence paused, choosing his words carefully. “The longer I’m 
Congress, the more vigorously believe free and inde- 
pendent press,” said. “Concentrations power should 
subject great scrutiny. just think that imperative that 
preserve the transparency the American government. 
And the only way you can that preserving free and 
independent press.” 


BREE NORDENSON assistant editor Columbia Journalism Review. 
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ESSAY 


New Grub Street 


How did ethics become staple contemporary food writing? 


CHRISTOPHER SHEA 


ime was, war words between food writer and organic-foods retailer 

would have attracted the interest maybe seven people your local food 

co-op—a bit chatter over the brown-rice bin and everyone would move 
on. Those Safeway with our Perdue roasters and our broccoli avec hint 
pesticide would not have known that argument took place. But the recent 
exchanges between Michael Pollan, author the 2006 bestseller The Omnivore’s 
Natural History Four Meals, and John Mackey, the Whole 
Foods, are, not squarely the mainstream, awfully close it. 

Thanks his perch the New York Times Magazine’s resident food sage, Pollan 
well-known champion the ethical superiority small, local organic farms, 
and the superior taste their products. Whole Foods, course, bringer 
organic food grateful yuppies across the country. The Omnivore’s Dilemma, 
Pollan describes Whole Foods the embodiment “Industrial Organic.” The 
company’s appetite for product has driven some organic farmers scale and 
become very much like the farms they were supposed replace: organic dairies 
now house thousands cows who have never munched patch grass, while 
Brobdignagian vegetable farms ship their produce across the country, undercut- 
ting small, local farmers. Whole Foods even sells “organic” dinners (Pollan 
says one tried “looked and tasted very much like airline food”) and, during the 
North American winter, has asparagus shipped north from Argentina. This would 
environmentally dubious its face, Pollan suggests, given the fuel required 
ship the vegetable. any case, “tasted like damp cardboard.” 

Mackey immediately fired back. open letter the Whole Foods Web 
site, said his company was committed local farmers well consumer 
choice, and charged that Pollan’s blanket condemnation large farms under- 
sold the benefits encouraging big agriculture eschew pesticides. The dispute 
culminated February, when two thousand people paid $10 each see debate 
between Pollan and Mackey the University California Berkeley. For those 
expecting interenviro cage match was anticlimactic, but Mackey did seem 
genuinely concerned that the industrial-organic label was going stick and hurt 
Whole Foods, despite its $5.6 billion sales last year, and percent growth. 

“What eating?” Pollan asks The Omnivore’s Dilemma. “And where the 
world did come from?” Those two questions, and Pollan’s ability unpack them 
with enviable, discursive essay style, have made him into food writer who can 
scare CEOs and, maybe, move markets. the past few years raft reporters and 
writers have stepped forward with him answer those twinned queries all 
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their anthropologically thick complex- 
ity. Their work draws together issues 
taste, ethics, and politics, bridging the 
gap between James Beard and Rachel 
Carson. Much their writing has 
activist tone: last September, The Nation 
brought together several environmen- 
tally conscious writers under the um- 
brella “Food Issue.” But mainstream 
newspapers, too, now know that their 
readers expect them report the po- 
litical and ethical implications food— 
and track trends generated, part, 
the new food writers. 

2004, for example, The New York 
Times hired away from The San Francisco 
Chronicle its star food writer, Kim Sev- 
erson, who describes her beat “food 
from the table out.” recent months, 
Severson has written about how super- 
markets have been “greenwashed” via 
deceptively enviro-friendly labels and 
packages, taken note the neologism 

“food miles,” measure how far one’s 
food traveled get one’s table, and 
interviewed people who had sought out 
farmers’ markets after coli scare 
involving bagged spinach. “The world 
food reporting had been divided,” Se- 
verson told recently. “You’d have 
agriculture reporter who didn’t under- 
stand how kitchen worked and re- 
porter covering hunger who might not 
understand what took put food 
the table night,” plus the restaurant 
critics and the recipe editors. Newspa- 
pers today, she adds, “are really bringing 
all that together.” 

Even The Wall Street Journal, about 
detached from Berkeley you can 
get, has been running richly reported 
pieces the contests between the gi- 
ants the organic industry, like Horizon 
Organic, and smaller organic coopera- 
tives recruit new farmers suppli- 
ers. fact, it’s not the Journal but The 
Economist that’s worked hardest fo- 
ment backlash. December lobbed 
arotten tomato the very idea that you 
can effect change the foods you buy 
and eat. Far from saving the world, the 
venerable weekly argued, the pro-or- 
ganic and pro-local-foods movement 
just “might make worse.” One reason, 
says, that organic farming less ef- 
ficient than the intensive modern sort, 
wholesale switch organic “would 
require several times much land 


currently cultivated. There wouldn’t 
much room left for the rain forest.” 


THIS NEW SPECIES FOOD WRITING 
didn’t suddenly sprout out barren soil. 
Writing about slow-food, you might say, 
has been slowly germinating, and The 
United States Arugula: How Be- 
came Gourmet Nation, the Vanity 
Fair writer David Kamp, tells one story 
its growth. Here, the roots the or- 
ganic and local-foods movements are 
more intertwined with the spread 
good cooking than usually think. 
American food industrialized over the 
course the twentieth century (bring- 
ing such taste sensations Miracle 
Whip and Crisco), immigrant chefs with 
impeccable culinary taste maintained 
oases fresh ingredients, carefully pre- 
pared, bistros and restaurants. Some 
Americans, like young James Beard 
the 1930s, drew connections between 
those chefs’ close attention their in- 
gredients and their relationships with 
farmers, and the kind home cooking 
their own mothers had done. 

During the heyday the counter- 
culture, second generation food- 
ies pushed American food even 
more local direction. Alice Waters, who 
recruited her neighbors Berkeley 
grow greens for her restaurant, Chez 
Panisse (founded 1971), the best- 
known example. Other countercul- 
tural Californians headed north from 
San Francisco into towns like Bolinas 
start organic farms, while restaurants 
like San Francisco’s Greens and Ithaca’s 
Moosewood imported slice that off- 
the-grid sensibility city dwellers. Still, 
the organic movement remained fringe, 
and people who cooked with local in- 
gredients were praised largely for their 
food, not their politics. 

ture Food, Warren Belasco, professor 
the University Maryland, Baltimore 
County, traces the roots today’s food 
concerns back yet few more centuries. 
The “deep structure” today’s debate, 
his words, was established early 
the late 1700s, when Thomas Malthus 
was issuing his infamous dire predictions 
about population and the food supply, 
and the French philosopher Condorcet 
was reassuring readers that “nature 


has set limit the realization our 
hopes.” Since then the debate has been 
framed food pessimists (like Bill McK- 
ibben, who Deep Economy: The Wealth 
Communities and the Durable Future, 
writes that “the planet already buck- 
ling” under our consumption habits) and 
food optimists (like the Economist edi- 
tors, who think free trade, science, and 
economic theory will forestall disaster). 
Belasco also explains how productivity 
gains have defied the worries contem- 
porary Malthusians—so far: from 1935 
1985, thanks new hybrid forms corn 
and the nitrogen-based fertilizers that 
fuel their vigorous growth, corn yields 
the United States increased sixfold. 
That particular bit history miss- 
ing, curiously spun, much the 
new food writing. For Pollan, the story 
agriculture the twentieth century 
one fall from grace. The invention 
chemical fertilizer “marks key turn- 
ing point the industrialization our 
food,” while new hybrid corn species are 
part Frankenfood, part capitalist boon- 
doggle (because farmers suddenly had 
buy new seeds each year). And now 
the use fossil-fuel-based fertilizer and 
pesticides, plus mechanization, means 
that takes fifty gallons oil grow 
acre corn. That may well decadent. 
But Belasco shows that the food debate 
presently having—What should 
something the increases 
productivity that answered another 
question: Will have enough eat? 
Pollan fantasizes about bar code 
that would provide shoppers with in- 
formation about the origins the foods 
they are considering buying. Indeed, 
there’s founding principle the new 
food writing, it’s that could change 
the food system truly looked it, 
thereby discovering the unethical prac- 
tices endorse buying certain meats 
and vegetables. The opening chapters 
The Omnivore’s Dilemma feature some 
repellent images industrial farming, 
particularly where animals are con- 
cerned. Pollan’s descriptions alone 
one Concentrated Animal Feeding Op- 
eration that houses hundreds beef cat- 
tle “standing dully lying around 
grayish mud that, eventually dawns 
you, isn’t mud all,” flush with an- 
tibiotics, and other CAFOs which 
pigs have their tails chopped off, without 


anesthesia, it’s enough 
persuade this reader think about 
some alternatives. 

The idealistic alternative Pollan of- 
fers that farm Virginia run 
Joel Salatin, who refers himself 
“grass farmer” because grass the foun- 
dation his enterprise. lets his cows 
graze clover, orchard grass, sweet 
grass, bluegrass, and timothy one day, 
then “mobs and moves” the herd dif- 
ferent pasture the grazed pasture can 
rebound. His chickens live authentically 
chickeny lives. All told, Salatin displays 
agrarian self-sufficiency, Pollan 
writes, that Thomas Jefferson assumed 
would become the American norm but 
that now “constitutes politics and eco- 
nomics and way life both deliberate 
and hard-won—an achievement.” 

But what kind politics, exactly, and 
what kind economics? Pollan’s 
book, and even more prosaic news- 
paper pieces, some the political and 
economic dimensions the local-foods 
movement are suppressed underex- 
plored. one telling passage The 
Omnivore’s Dilemma, Salatin brushes 
off question from Pollan about how, 
say, New Yorkers might take advantage 
the local-farm network, retorting: 
“Why have have New York 
City? What good it?” Pollan, former 
New Yorker, demurs, but quickly drops 
the subject, telling readers that the les- 
son the exchange that shared con- 
cern about food offers “sturdy bridge” 
across “deep gulf culture.” 

But Salatin’s hatred American 
bigness—big economies, big cities—is 
piece. He’s turned his back our 
whole hyper-Hamiltonian economy. Pol- 
lan limits his lament the nationalized 
food system, which opens the door 
some contradictions. How consistent 
for those immersed the na- 
tional and transnational economy 
decree, after finishing The Omnivore’s 
Dilemma, that our food, and our food 
alone, must originate within 150 miles 
from where sitting? 


BILL MCKIBBEN’S ATTEMPT EAT DUR- 
ing seven months only food grown 
the valley around Lake Champlain—he 
lives Vermont and teaches Mid- 
dlebury—forms the centerpiece Deep 


Economy. Because the New England 
climate, that meant lots vegetables 
he’d frozen himself and lots root veg- 
etables: “By February, our eleven-year- 
old daughter was using the words ‘icky’ 
and ‘disgusting’ fairly regularly.” Today 
he’s back eating Alaskan salmon and 
Florida oranges, but general, writes, 
when comes shipping food across 
the country, “if took global 
seriously, we’d stop doing right new.” 


could change 
the food system 
truly looked 
it, Pollan says. 


And no, McKibben says, move 
that will alienate him from some 
Pollan’s fans, you can’t win going lo- 
cal only with your food. attacks not 
just industrial agriculture but industri- 
alism, period—at least, most economic 
growth since 1950. Citing studies that 
find correlation between happiness 
and per person above certain level 
(which the United States has long since 
surpassed), writes that happiness 
were the goal, all our economic activity 
for the last half-century “has been largely 
waste.” Long working hours drive 
crazy, McMansions block our views, and 
see our friends and neighbors less 
than our parents grandparents did. 

reversion local food networks 
would save oil and revitalize our social 
networks—“consumers have ten times 
many conversations farmers’ markets 
they supermarkets,” McKibben 
writes. But also urges forswear 
materialism, install solar panels our 
houses, embrace “local dollars” redeem- 
able only our hometowns, and rewrite 
telecommunication laws give local ra- 
dio stations hand. The sweep these 
proposals offers rebuke some the 
press coverage that treats the local- food 
movement trend that can just 
tacked the American way life, 
like Kobe beef low-carb diet or, for 
that matter, food grown without pesti- 
cide. fact, it’s radical reimagining 
that way life. 
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Paul Molyneaux, who Swimming 
Circles takes tour the world 
aquaculture—one much more unfamiliar 
than traditional farms—basically agrees 
with McKibben that our current food- 
supply practices are unsustainable. His 
book, which times disjointed and 
repetitive but its best eloquent, even 
lyrical, also does exactly what Pollan says 
needs done: opens your eyes 
the shrimp and salmon farms that supply 
more and more our seafood. 

Molyneaux was the scene 1987, 
when, says, the first salmon pens 
were installed Cobscook Bay, Maine. 
When could longer find work 
fisherman, applied for work the 
company that ran one the fish farms. 
Expecting managerial job, was of- 
fered one shoveling food into the pens 
for hour. That’s the story aqua- 
culture everywhere, argues: billed 
way keep “active waterfront” 
areas where fishing has petered out 
ten because overfishing), ends 
enriching owners fish-farming com- 
panies but doing little for the erstwhile 
fishing communities. And he’s pretty 
certain it’s not good for the oceans, 
the fish. Farmed fish are prone in- 
fection. 2001, virus infected some 
the pens Cobscook Bay, killing 2.6 
million salmon. Pesticides used against 
the sea lice that plague farmed fish have 
turned the flesh wild fish, and 
when farmed salmon escape, they can 
infect wild salmon, which have de- 
fenses against the farm-bred diseases. 

Molyneaux rebels against the idea 
that fish farming solution the 
overfishing open-sea grounds, 
some experts tell him, and balks the 
idea that it’s economic engine. But 
his book also has refreshing note, one 
absent from Pollan’s and McKibben’s: 
the admission doubt about his own 
arguments and beliefs. “For profes- 
sional journalist world cloudy 
and subjective perceptions,” writes 
one point, “finding truth has become 
almost impossible.” 


CAN FEEL HIS PAIN. WEIGHING COM- 
peting claims the new food writers 
and their polemical opponents can just 
mind-boggling reading the science 
pages get handle basic nutritional 


2007 


information. McKibben embraces local 
food save the environment; The Econ- 
omist claims that more energy might 
burned all started driving small 
farms; Lee Silver, Princeton biologist 
and public-policy professor, letter 
The Wall Street Journal, says that there 
evidence whatsoever that consuming 
conventional vegetables causes any harm. 
What are consumers newly awakened 
these issues do? And how can journal- 
ists help them sort through the issues? 
With apologies Silver, Americans 
are never going subcontract decisions 
about what put their bodies, their 
kids’ bodies, experts white coats. 
think otherwise underestimates the cul- 
tural power food. Still, what goes for 
religion goes for organic: view the 
world accurate, should have noth- 
ing fear from science—which why 
it’s troubling that Pollan uses scientific 
evidence notably inconsistent way. 
his most recent Times Magazine essay, 
“Unhappy Meals,” scoffs the scien- 
tific effort break foods down into their 
constituent parts determine which 
elements are healthy (beta-carotene?) 
and which aren’t (saturated fat?). Just 
eat “real food” from any “traditional food 
culture” and okay, argues. 
But The Omnivore’s Dilemma, when 
wants nail down the superiority 
grass-fed beef, consults the proceed- 
ings the International Society for the 
Study Fatty Acids and Lipids, citing 
arcane articles the contrasting ef- 
fects omega-3 and fats. his 
claims about grass-fed beef are true, it’s 
evidence—as any were needed—that 
science isn’t the enemy ethical eating, 
making his recent flirtation with anti- 
science attitudes all the more puzzling. 
Just keeping the vocabulary the 
new food debate straight for readers 
would service. the uninitiated, 
terms like “local,” and “sus- 
all start coalesce into fuzzy 
green ball after while. Pollan has help- 
fully shown that “organic” does not, 
many people assume, refer “food 
grown lovingly small farms, with- 
out chemicals.” Now activist groups, 
and newspapers, too, are playing roles 
clarifying what lies behind those lovely 
food-package illustrations. 
One notion dear foodies—“food 
miles”—still leaves scratching 


head. Craving some clarification called 

Jagdish Bhagwati, Columbia Univer- 
sity economist who studies trade, and 

whom knew have nondogmatic 

view globalization issues. which 

more energy-efficient, asked, few 

large farms supplying network well- 
positioned supermarkets, new local- 
ized network small farms? “It depends 

which small farms and which large 

farms,” said, bemused. The problem 

unsolvable. would take “skillions” 
calculations consumers tabulate 

the amount petroleum consumed 

each meal. defray those costs, with- 
out toting computer and global map 

into the supermarket, could impose 

gas carbon tax that would raise 

gas prices level that factored the 

damage the environment caused 
combustion engines. Such tax might 

indirectly help small farmers, but what 

would really discourage wasteful 

travel throughout the economy (includ- 
ing food journalists book tours). 
enough help small farms, 
Bhagwati added, and you wanted 

preserve them because they are beauti- 
ful, their food tastes good, recom- 
mended direct subsidy their owners. 
Although he’s rigorous economist, he’s 

not unsympathetic the European slo- 
gan, “Eat your which stresses the 

beauty rural landscapes. 

Activist food writers often imply that 
there middle ground between 
embrace industrial agriculture and 
all its depredations, and the organic way. 
But there underexplored center. 
Consider the views Ford Runge, 
professor applied economics the 
University Minnesota, who pointed 
out that fewer than 500,000 farm- 
ers supply least percent the food 
the United States, and that giant com- 
bines Florida and California provide 
the bulk our fruits and vegetables. “To 
imagine that that could replaced 
fully local system agriculture strikes 

Runge unsympathetic Pollan’s 
position? Not necessarily. shares the 
view, made length The Omnivore’s 
Dilemma, that subsidies for commodity 
crops like soybeans and corn encour- 
age overproduction and excessive use 
pesticides and fertilizers. Without those 
subsidies, explains, prices for food 


produced the biggest farms would 
rise bit, making food from small farms 
more competitive. There’d also less 
soil damage, and the runoff into rivers 
and streams would cleaner. Pushing 
for elimination farm subsidies, 
other words, less sexy than driving 
arural farm—or reading brilliantly 
lyric writer—but might provide more 
bang for the environmental buck. 
Organic food presently accounts for 
only 2.5 percent all food sold the 
United States—and that counts all the 
organic” food Pollan scorns. 
Are, then, these debates about the eth- 
ics and politics food largely pastime 
tiny elite—grist for editors’ dinner 
parties but tiny relevance most con- 
sumers, who rush the nearest mar- 
ket and grab what they need? review 
Pollan’s book Reason thought so: 
“What Pollan fails explicitly acknowl- 
edge...is that his brand boutique eat- 
ing luxury good.” But what’s more 
elitist—Pollan’s disdain for McDonald’s 
and Whole Foods, The Economist’s 
argument that organic shoppers had 
studied economics they’d realize how 
stupid their views are? call draw. 
the end, the elitism argument will 
answered citizens who are already 


changing their habits. 


Jill Wendholt Silva, the food editor 
The Kansas City Star and president 
the Association Food Journalists, takes 
charges elitism seriously. But she says 
Missourians’ interest organic and local 
foods continually surprises her. When 
she first wrote about Community Sup- 
ported Agriculture cooperatives decade 
ago, “people told me, ‘That will never 
work,” she says. “But they’ve grown 
slowly and now people want report 
the local csAs, and how join them.” 
During her fourteen-year tenure edi- 
tor, she’s watched foods from respected 
local farms enter few elite restaurants. 
Now they’re catching supermarkets. 
And this year, for the first time, she’s been 
buttonholed her son’s and daughter’s 
soccer games talk about community 
agriculture. “When it’s the supermar- 
kets,” Silva says, “and the soccer moms 
are talking about it, you know it’s the start 


something big.” cur 


CHRISTOPHER SHEA columnist for the 


Ideas section The Boston Globe. 


SECOND READ 


the Rocks 


John McPhee’s geological time machines 


DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM 


FIRST ENCOUNTERED THE the Former World 

John McPhee about ten years 

the wilds northern just in- 

side the Arctic Circle. That’s where talk books standing 
the test time. Second Read 

side small restaurant near reflecting 

midtown Manhattan. But such was books that shaped their 

relevant. 

landscape that was easy look the 

flow traffic Third Avenue and over- 

lay the taxis, buses, and buildings with 

darting graylings, marauding grizzlies, 

and stands virgin willow trees. 

was latecomer the tribe McPhee readers. For some reason, despite 
avidly consuming the work other in-house masters The New Yorker such 
Joseph Mitchell and Liebling, managed avoid McPhee. I’d nod sagely 
when his name came conversation, but never actually sat down read 
his stuff. vaguely associated him with the New Journalism the 1960s, but 
where I’d been drawn gawp the stylistic pyrotechnics Tom Wolfe, Hunter 
Thompson, and Truman Capote, viewed McPhee, with his forensic dissections 
flora and fauna as, well, trifle dull. Twenty thousand words the virtues 
Florida oranges Bill Bradley’s jump shot? thanks. 

That changed right about the time decided leave career and become 
writer, least journalist. first job was editing three-hole-punch finan- 
cial monthly then put out Steve Brill’s American Lawyer. The job came with 
small office, two dutiful junior editors, and David Marcus, hyperkinetic staff 
writer who, with scant prompting, would hold forth length and with surprising 
candor the failings his editors (myself included), the virtues Princeton 
lacrosse, and the writing John McPhee. Hero worship too uncritical quality 
manifest character irascible Marcus, but his enthusiasm for McPhee 
was ardent and infectious. More than once gingerly approached Marcus’s desk 
investigate the fate some overdue article on, say, the takeover Connecticut 
car-parts company, only find him manically sifting through mound index 
cards, because “that’s how McPhee” organized his research (though felt pretty 
sure there was more actual organization McPhee’s system). Usually when 
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‘Dinosaurs appear the middle December and are gone the day 
after Christmas. The last ice sheet melts December one 
minute before midnight, and the Roman Empire lasts five 


attempted some judicious pruning 
Marcus magnum opus, he’d speed-walk 
into office and begin denouncing 
ham-handed simpleton. “Read 
McPhee,” he’d often admonish, with 
mixture pity and irritation. Only 
then, seemed, might hope grasp 
the Marcusian literary vision. 

there appeared little likeli- 
hood avoiding such encounters with 
Marcus, the spring 1998 decided 
take his advice and picked copy 
McPhee’s Coming into the Country, 
already known many (but not me) 
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the book recounts McPhee’s journeys 
the Alaskan backcountry. Though 
dedicated big chunks hours read- 
ing the book, nevertheless took 
while get through often stop 
and reread several pages trying figure 
out what McPhee was to. particu- 
larly rehashed the book’s front section, 
“The Encircled which McPhee, 
like Victorian illusionist, somehow 
manages finish the story the exact 
time and place the river where be- 
gan. The time-shift the narrative 
subtle that drifted right through it, 
arriving the end point blinking like 


sleepy child awoken from the backseat 
car already parked the driveway. 
For apprentice nonfiction writer, 
was revelation. 


THUS INDUCTED INTO THE CLAN 
McPhee admirers, was primed for the 
publication later that year Annals 
the Former World. The book com- 
pilation writing geology McPhee 
began 1978 when published 
item about road cut Interstate 
west New York City. Over the follow- 
ing twenty years, that initial story led 
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McPhee make series trips across 
America the company geologists, 
through whom would explore both 
the geologic history region and the 
history geology itself. Those travels 
resulted four separate books: Basin 
and Range; Suspect Terrain; Rising 
From the Plains; and Assembling Califor- 
nia. For the publication Annals, these 
were joined fifth and final section, 
Crossing the Craton. 

Even for writer known for pulping 
juice out seemingly desiccated sub- 
ject matter, publishing 660-page door 
jam geology seemed bit extreme. 
There always with McPhee gnaw- 
ing sense that perhaps choosing 
his subjects precisely for their apparent 
dullness, tossing down the gauntlet, 
were, before contemporary sensibili- 
ties what makes for good stories. 
time when many nonfiction writ- 
ers work with one eye trained Hol- 
lywood, hoping follow their narrative 
arcs and high concepts into the sunlit 
uplands first dollar gross, McPhee’s 
work remains resolutely uncinematic. 

That certainly the case for Annals, 
whose frequent declivities, buried geo- 
synclines, and discordant batholiths 
make too-rugged terrain for Holly- 
wood file on. Which not the 
same thing saying the subject bland. 
Indeed, McPhee notes early the 
book, geology known descriptive 
science. And is. making the road 
cuts yield their secrets, McPhee finds 
keys time machines parked regu- 
lar intervals the side the highway. 
Consider McPhee’s examination 
canyon wall Nevada that holds sand 
and pebbles from the ancient shoreline 
the Meramecian straits off the then- 
coast North America: 


The strait was warm and equatorial. 
The equator ran through the present 
site San Diego, through Colorado 
and Nebraska, and through the site 
Lake Superior. The lake would not 
dug for nearly three hundred and 
forty million years. the Merame- 
cian you were have followed the 
present route Interstate moving 
east, you would have raised the coast 
North America near the Wyoming 
border, and landed red beach. 
Gradually you would have ascended 
through equatorial fern forests, red 


soil, high point somewhere near 
Laramie, begin there long general 
downgrade among low hills Grand 
Island, Nebraska, where you 
have come arm the sea. The 
far shore was four hundred miles 
the east, where the Mississippi River 
now, and beyond was low, wet, 
humid, flat terrain, dense with ferns 
and fern trees—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. 
Halfway across Ohio, you would have 
come second epicratonic sea, its 
far shore central Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey you would have begun 
ascend mountains and ever higher 
mountains, their summits girt with 
ice and capped with snow, not unlike 
Mt. Kenya.... Reaching the site the 
George Washington Bridge, you would 
have been considerable altitude, 
looking mountains and more moun- 
tains before you future Africa. 


I’m tempted say that passages like 
this one and many others Annals the 
Former World have had lingering effect 
me, but that does not quite describe 
the impact the book. Many books 
haunt, but while may have pondered 
the cruel fate Tolstoy’s Madame Kar- 
enina, felt the visceral despair Saint 
Augustine, even after returning their sto- 
ries the shelf, work has altered 
perception the world and our place 
more than McPhee’s geology tome. 
caused shift conscience, altera- 
tion the currents thought that, 
even now, carve out fresh new chan- 
nels for perceptions tumble down. 
Usually those kinds seismic events 
are produced between the covers re- 
ligious philosophical tracts or, per- 
haps, great novel. But geology? Over 
the years I’ve often attempted explain 
the book’s tug psyche, but usu- 
ally only receive looks bemused indul- 
gence. Such reactions have often made 
wonder Annals, like Finnegan’s 
Wake, one those books that many 
have the shelf but few have actually 
read. raised the question with David 
Remnick, McPhee’s editor The New 
Yorker, whether the book, despite hav- 
ing won Pulitzer Prize, sometimes 
overlooked readers. think re- 
ally underrated masterpiece,” said 
Remnick, former student McPhee’s 
Princeton. “It got made fun little 
bit ‘that story about 

Trying explain the book’s power, 


I’ve clumsily equated its effect kind 

personal Copernican revolution, one 

that stripped away lingering notions 
childhood religion and permanently 
colored perception human his- 
tory. The endorsement Copernicus’s 

heliocentric view the universe the 

early seventeenth century, you might 

recall, caused Galileo placed under 
house arrest for life the Vatican. After 
reading Annals, better understood how 
unsettling bit heresy was Coperni- 
can astronomy, because it, like the book, 
moves mankind far, far, far from the cen- 
ter the narrative creation and ex- 
istence. illustrate how humankind 

stands relation the larger sweep 

events, McPhee supplies the useful 

notion “animal time.” creatures 
animal time, human beings tend walk 

around bubble five generations: 

two back; two forward. Occasionally, 

may stretch rung two beyond this 

construct, but generally speaking that’s 

our comfort zone. help contrast ani- 
mal time with geologic time, McPhee 

notes that geologists sometimes use 

calendar year represent the history 

the earth. the first ten months, the 

Precambrian period, the basement 
time, there little the way fossil 

records: 


Dinosaurs appear the middle 
December and are gone the day after 
Christmas. The last ice sheet melts 
December one minute be- 
fore midnight, and the Roman Empire 
lasts five seconds. 


McPhee then offers try-at-home 
exercise help break the bonds ani- 
mal time: 


With your arms spread wide again 
represent all the time earth, look 
one hand with its line life. The 
Cambrian begins the wrist, and the 
Permian Extinction the outer end 
the palm. All the Cenozoic ina 
fingerprint, and single stroke with 
nail file you could 
eradicate human history. 


For geologists then, the human con- 
dition appears quite different: 


They often liken humanity’s presence 
earth brief visitation from else- 


where space, its luminous, explosive 
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characteristics consisting not merely 

the burst population the twen- 
tieth century, but the whole resi- 
dence people earth—a single 

detonation, resembling nothing 

much nuclear implosion with 

its successive neutron generations, 
whole generations following one an- 
other once every hundred-millionth 

human mind may 
not have evolved enough able 

comprehend deep time. may only 
able measure it.... Primordial 

inhibition may stand the way. 

the geologic time scale, human life- 
time reduced brevity that too 
inhibiting think about. The mind 
blocks the information. 


Obviously, the effect letting this 


notion deep time seep into one’s con- 


science not always comforting—or 
productive. When came home New 
Orleans after Hurricane Katrina heard 


many fellow Orleanians talk about the 
traditions and history the city that had 


saved. found myself thinking that 
the surrounding ground was lying us. 


With its five-hundred-year-old oak trees 


draped Spanish Moss and its eigh- 
teenth-century historic landmarks, the 
landscape New Orleans does appear 


old—from the perspective animal 


time almost primordial. geologic 

time, though, it’s quite young and un- 
stable. The Mississippi River deposited 

the ground which the city built only 

the last ten thousand years—a min- 
ute ago geologic time—and will take 

back just fast. the other hand, 
escaping from animal time can com- 
forting well. Whenever ethnic vio- 
lence flares home abroad, take 

some solace the fact that just 50,000 

years ago were all one small tribe liv- 
ing Africa. Surely then can come 

recognize our own family whom 

left only moment ago. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT MCPHEE 


writing Annals isn’t teach you mea- 
sure time, which intellectual enter- 
prise, but make you feel it, guide 
your senses peering around the built- 
barriers that retard our detection its 
true dimensions. does this man- 


befitting his subject matter: through 


mass and constant pressure. When 
talked, David Remnick told that, 


although had read all the sections 
the book when they were first published, 
they somehow gained power when col- 
lected together, accumulated and com- 
pressed, were, far greater den- 
sity. It’s the kind density that has its 
detractors. Though McPhee revered 
many writers, particularly those 
(like Remnick) who took his 
writing course, The Literature Fact, 
Princeton, there are others who find his 
work ponderous, his choice subjects 
off-putting, and his exalted status among 
egghead journalists irritating. 2005, 
Michael Wolff, who covers the media 
for Vanity Fair magazine, took swipe 
“the cult John McPhee,” calling the 
man himself writer fabled factual- 
ity and unstylishness, who, would wa- 
ger, has seldom been read the end 
anybody other than his acolytes.” 

guess that means should fit- 
ted for vestments, because find hard 
see how anyone who has started 
McPhee story could put down, fact 
which was reminded not long af- 
ter agreeing write this assessment 
Annals. Looking for copy, real- 
ized that had left apartment 
cal bookstore New Orleans see 
they had stock. luck, but they 
did have Coming into the Country, the 
book that had first sparked affinity 
for McPhee. was beautiful day, and 
sat outside the lawn old man- 
sion that’s been converted small 
library neighborhood, place 
where sometimes write. For 
while tried read with critical eye, 
plumbing the text for clues what 
rankles McPhee’s critics (the pen- 
chant for Melvillean lists? The some- 
times glacial pacing?) and also for what 
liked (Melvillean lists, glacial pacing). 
was dutiful for while, but the sun was 
warm and the afternoon wore 
ended putting pen aside and ly- 
ing back the grass. the avenue 
front the library, the after-school traf- 
fic swelled and knotted, but was too 
late then disturb reverie. had 
already slipped back onto the Salmon 
River, and all the honking suvs were 
snarling grizzly bears. 


DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM contributing editor 
the Columbia Journalism Review. 
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The Flaw Averages 


How polls obscure America’s many social patchworks 


RICK PERLSTEIN 


THE FIRST AMERICAN SURVEY WAS The Averaged American: 


dered the Constitution, and Article1, Citizens, and the 
Making Mass Public 


Sarah Igo 
“Number free Persons, Harvard University Press 


bound Service for Term years”; $35 
“Indians not taxed”; and, infamously, 
“three fifths all other persons”—that 


Section even specified the cross-tabs: 


say, slaves. The new nation may 

have taken its motto pluribus unum, 

“From many, one,” but differences among Americans were written into the origi- 
nal political charter. 

One hundred forty-nine years later, modern political surveying was born. The 
most famous presidential “straw poll” the day was published for years 
magazine called Literary Digest. Its 1936 survey said the Republican Alf Landon 
would beat Franklin Roosevelt. Instead, Roosevelt ran the biggest landslide 
history. But George Gallup, Archibald Crossley, and Elmo Roper, competing market 
researchers who did political work the side, had called for Roosevelt. They 
used, Sarah Igo explains her very thoughtful book, “statistical techniques that 
permitted tiny cross-section citizens different regions, classes, and races 
stand for the whole.” seemed bestow them almost magic power: 
divine how the average man thought. 

the 1940 presidential election, the three researchers claimed grandiose 
civic function. “The political wisdom the common people can now settled,” 
Gallup pronounced, “on the basis mountain factual data.” They gave their 
articles titles like, “We, the People, Are Like and made confident assertions 
like, “The average American takes the attitude that conscription 
This “average American” took almost living, breathing presence. 

Such rhetoric obscured paradox. Producing that one essential American 
required understanding the nation patchwork: many people this 
income group, many that; number Protestants, number Catholics. 
Only then could the pollsters know which two thousand Americans could, when 
extrapolated, taken reasonable facsimile the whole. The work required 
finely tuned sense the gradations class the compiler social regis- 
ter; “both Roper and Gallup preferred interviews take place the home rather 
than the street,” Igo observes, “because glance around the domestic interior 
allowed better assessment the interviewee’s financial status.” 


Deepening the paradox was the fact 
that not all Americans were equally 
worth being counted toward the aver- 
age. Predicting elections meant count- 
ing likely voters. Since minorities, the 
poor, and women were less likely vote, 
they were deliberately undercounted— 
though they, too, might have opinions 
about whether conscription was nec- 
essary. sense, the poll impresarios 
were better position than anyone 
else understand the pitfalis aver- 
aging Americans. Yet that didn’t keep 
them from making extravagant claims 
about the pristinely value-free nature 
their work. 

Nor did keep them from making 
extravagant value claims: that their av- 
erage American did not merely exist, 
happened wise and indepen- 
dent-minded. Intellectuals like Wal- 
ter Lippmann had long warned that 
mass-media-driven public would eas- 
ily manipulated. Gallup said his polls 
showed “not one bit scientific evi- 
dence” support the idea. was, fact, 
the opposite: “the political wisdom 
the common people”—Gallup specified 
their readiness subinit conscrip- 
tion—was “ahead” their leaders. 


NOT SURPRISINGLY, ONCE THUS EN- 
shrined, the “average American” ar- 
gued back Gallup. Igo quotes the an- 
gry letters: “If you took true poll the 
American would find them 
over percent for Senator McCarthy,” 
read one; reported another, “Clamp your 
eyes something true right from our 
plant. This straw vote was taken yester- 
Ike 3-Democrat can not 
get elected.” 

The two letters make opposite parti- 
san claims. But they partake the same 
assumption: that there average 
American, and that his politics can 
deduced empirical observation. That 
was fairly new idea, and Igo devotes 
the first third her book the phe- 
nomenon that did more than anything 
else get the public thinking that way: 
not but study single com- 
munity published 1929, Robert and 
Helen Merrell Lynd’s Middletown. 

Like Gallup and the other political 
pollsters Igo writes about, the Lynds 
promoted the scientific status their 
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PALMER RAIDS 


THE 
PATRIOT ACT 
History the Fight for 
Free Speech America 
CHRISTOPHER FINAN 


marvelously readable 
account the struggle for 
free speech the United 
States. Finan traces the 
often grueling battles over 
free speech wartime, book 
censorhip, McCarthyism, and 
freedom the press that 
have marked the gradual evo- 


lution American freedom.” 
—Geoffrey Stone, author 
Perilous Times: Free Speech Wartime 
from The Sedition Act 1798 The 
War Terrorism 


“Could the definitive 
study perpetually com- 
plex, contentious issue.” 

David Pitt, Booklist 


$25.95 Hardcover 


Available from bookstores or 
BEACON from www.beacon.org 
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claims—and simultaneously slipped 
moral subtext. The Lynds had been hired 
undertake Basic Religious Study 
the people small industrial commu- 


Their sponsors wanted town “near 
the centre life the U.S.” and home 
“all the chief denominations.” The Lynds 


further refined those conditions the in- 
terest emerging social science ideol- 
ogy. They rejected South Bend for its “cul- 
tural and religious heterogeneity”—too 


many immigrants, for one thing—prefer- 


ring instead Muncie, Indiana. 

Blessed with what they regarded 
perfect laboratory, their ambitions 
expanded. The Lynds reinvented them- 
selves anthropologists the average 
American. Their annoyed patrons cut 
them adrift. Released commercially, 
however, their book became surprise 
bestseller. Thus did the Lynds learn 
what Roper, Crossley, and Gallup were 
learn decade later: there was hun- 
ger among ordinary Americans for being 
told what was they were supposed 
already believe. 

“This was looking yourself the 
Good Housekeeping’s reviewer 
enthused, and, another review sug- 
gested, people liked what they saw: 

“More cities like Middletown are needed 
here—good, sane, substantial, hard- 
working communities that breed the best 
citizens.” The only problem: that was the 
opposite what the authors intended 
convey. The Lynds worried that the typi- 
cal Middletowner was shallow, irrational, 
and greedy—and yet their book was sys- 
tematically misread through prejudice: 
they’re writing about the typical Amer- 
ican, they must mean describe decent 
American. But Middletown was larded 
with Veblenesque scoldings: “More and 
more the activities living are com- 
ing strained through the bars 
the dollar sign.” Even religion “served 
the instrumental function furthering 
social status.” What’s more, whenever 
the Lynds revealed the Middletowners’ 
core values inadequate untrue, 


there would redoubling empha- 


sis upon the questioned ritual and cry 
for more loyalty it.” 
You might say, you were being un- 


generous, that the Lynds stumbled into 


mess their own creation. They had 


found Muncie what they thought was 


the typical city, even if, Igo points 


out, was “demographic curiosity,” 
“populated largely farm-born factory 
workers...more ‘old stock’...than any 
other city the Midwest its size, apart 
from New Albany, Indiana.” further 
their scientific quest for pristine homo- 
geneity, the Lynds decided include 
answers from African Americans their 
tabulations—though Muncie’s black pop- 
ulation was proportionally larger than 
those Detroit and Chicago. They were 
trying make themselves scientists, but 
they ended endorsing mythology: 
that the typical American was native- 
born, midwestern, and white—when 
truer social science would have shown 
that that was longer true. 

The kind place that social critics 
like the Lynds, Gallup, and the others 
took “typical” resembled the towns 
depicted those with such social 
scientific agenda: the novelists Sinclair 
Lewis (Main Street; Babbit) and Sher- 
wood Anderson (Winesburg, Ohio). 
was also the same kind town with 
which the Good Housekeepings the 
world saturated their pages—only ide- 
alize it, rather than criticize it. There’s 
alesson here: whether Gallup, ea- 
ger enshrine the average American, 
the Lynds, vaguely distrustful him, 
when you search for the “average,” you 
tend find exactly where you started 
looking—and, and behold, whether 
reader author, what you find there will 
match your preexisting convictions. 


THE THIRD SET SURVEYORS IGO EX- 
amines found the average American 
very different place. The biologist 
Alfred Kinsey, professor the Uni- 
versity Indiana (naturally), set out 
discover how the average American has 
sex. What discovered was that the 
average American was pervert. That’s 
not how Dr. Kinsey would have put it, 
course. From unprecedented course 
5,300 interviews, Sexual Behavior 
the Human Male, Kinsey’s research team 
specified how many times their subjects 
obtained “sexual outlet”: masturbation, 
nocturnal emission, heterosexual pet- 
ting, heterosexual intercourse, homo- 
sexual outlet, and, yes, “animal contacts.” 
What they found was that under the ex- 
isting sex laws, percent American 
men were criminals, and that per- 


PATRIOT. ACT 
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cent men had had homosexual con- 
tact. And that was result the doctor 
preferred find. was closet sexual 
liberationist who believed that enlight- 
ened rationality could strike from the 
earth what saw the tyranny sex 
laws and norms, rooted shame, hy- 
pocrisy, and ignorance. 

But were his findings right? The de- 
bate has raged ever since. His under- 
lying methodological flaw was that 
person had willing submit 
the most probing sexual interview imag- 
inable show the data. one 
angry critic charged, “no normal moral 
man woman” would ever that. The 
critic had point. People who were com- 
fortable with sex did seem over- 
represented his sample; some 
Igo’s examples make clear, for many the 
thought being interviewed Kinsey 
was itself sexual thrill. The problem 
was compounded when Kinsey turned 
his attention Sexual Behavior the 
Human Female. “Given reigning conven- 
tions about female modesty, the idea 
women submitting interviews with 
the all-male research team was espe- 
cially unsettling,” Igo notes. “Many con- 
cluded that Kinsey’s female interview- 
ees must have been prostitutes, the 
very least seriously maladjusted.” 

The American inclination believe 
that the American who typical for 
that reason good was about receive 
workout never before. These people 
were not “good”—the very fact that they 
answered Kinsey’s questions was evi- 
dence that. Therefore they could not 
typical. How did critics the study 
know? They were typical Americans, 
and they didn’t any these things. 
have lived with one woman for years,” 
wrote one, “and not agree with your 
findings... when you show one mag- 
azine reports that percent adult 
women practice masturbation.” 

Such letters weren’t that different 
from the letters Gallup got. The vast ma- 
jority letter writers, Igo reports, “were 
troubled that science claiming speak 
for them had never bothered ask their 
opinion the first place.” Kinsey and 
Gallup, after their fashion, each argued 
that the average American had spe- 
cial moral standing. you disagreed, 
you probably weren’t average. Worse, 
they may have been suggesting that 


something was wrong with you. Such 
were the wages averaging Americans. 
(No one ever wrote Gallup complain, 
“How dare you claim opinion the 
majority?”) uniquely American 
problem. Alexis Tocqueville, after all, 
was fascinated the paradox that 
this most free all nations, the one 
which self-invention was supposed 
accepted part life, demands for 
conformity were more pervasive than 
the unfree nations Europe. pluribus 
unum sometimes means denying that 
“the many” exist the first place. 

are better able accept that 
America diverse nation now, Igo 
concludes. “The particular mass pub- 
lic fifty years ago—characterized 
iconic Americanism, majoritarian em- 
phasis, and fixation the normal,” she 
claims, “does not exist quite the same 
way.” found that too sanguine. While 
was reading Igo’s study, New York’s Sen- 
ator Charles Schumer came out with 
book entitled Positively American: Win- 
ning Back the Middle-Class Majority One 
policy suggestions, some any given 
reader might find inspired, others objec- 
tionable, others inadequate the chal- 
lenges America faces, others unwork- 
able. Any reader will ready argue 
with Schumer; that’s how political books 
are supposed work. 

Only Schumer cleverly short-circuits 
his interlocutors. has invented “typ- 
ical” American family, whom calls the 
Baileys—white, two parents, two kids, 
living Brooklyn neighborhood that 
never would have been allowed 
called typical the Lynds’ day. has 
derived all his positions, insists, via 
scrupulous introspection about what 
these “average Americans” need and 
want. and behold, they think just like 
Charles Schumer. Disagree? Then you 
must not average American. 

America patchwork. Pretending 
otherwise—to claim access notional 
average American—is always make 
specific moral argument. And you tend 
find exactly where you started look- 
ing—in the mirror. 


RICK PERLSTEIN the author Before the 
Storm: Barry Goldwater and the Unmaking 
the American Consensus. His new book, 
Nixonland: The Politics and Culture the 
American Berserk, 1965-1972, forthcoming. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


Out the Darkness: 

Years Northern Ireland 
Press Photography 

the Northern Ireland Press 
Photographers Association 
Golden Thread Gallery, Belfast 
pages, £10 paperbound 


THIS SLENDER PAPERBACK 
crisply reproduces the 
photographs exhibit 
seen this past March 
Belfast and, the United 
States, the Washington 
Press Club. displays the 
work fifty-eight photogra- 
phers who recorded, often 
traumatically close range, the 
travails Northern Ireland 
gradually moved from 
the violence the 1960s and 
1970s into the markedly more 
tranquil present. includes 
such iconic views that era 
heartrending violence 
Stanley Matchett’s shot 
men bearing away victim 
during Derry’s “Bloody 
Sunday” 1972 (an image 
reproduced wall mural 
Derry’s Bogside neighbor- 
hood). But the latter por- 
tions explosives and blood 
give way sports, scenery, 
and celebrities. 

Writing about the exhibit 
for the Irish Times, the 
distinguished journalist 
Fionnuala O’Connor scoffed 
those who found the 
display “too sectarian” and 
said that the real point was 
something else: “Those 
who insist that nothing has 
changed should com- 
pelled their best friends 
and walk around these 
photographs....Look this 
small sample past misery, 
glimpse the almost incessant 
destruction the 1970s and 
becomes almost impos- 
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sible deny that what exists 
now settled imperfect 
peace.” 


Fame Junkies: The Hidden 
Truths Behind America’s 
Favorite Addiction 

Jake Halpern 

Houghton Mifflin 

226 pages, $23 

TRYING GET THE 

roots Americans’ appar- 
ently burgeoning obsession 
with celebrities and celebrity, 
Jake Halpern looks for the 
places where the fever seems 
most intense—a convention 
the International Model- 
ing and Talent Association, 
devoted the costly creation 
child celebrities (cf. Little 
Miss Sunshine); Hollywood 
gated development where 
would-be stars await the call 
fame; the community 
“celebrity personal assistants” 
who serve slaves the 
famous; the magazine 
Weekly, which assiduously 
fans the celebrity flame; and 
finally retirement home 
where former celebrities 
wait summoned one 
last time. Does all this 
have something with 
journalism? Certainly. The 
production and maintenance 
celebrities—some 
them, Daniel Boorstin 
wrote The Image, known 
merely for their well-known- 


ness—impinge increasingly 
the public affairs content 
our news. Halpern notes 
that the breakup two 
people named Jennifer and 
Brad ruled for time 
the neglect the rest the 
world. More recently, the 
demise Anna Nicole Smith 
was even more dominant; 
celebrity doesn’t even have 
worshipful attention. Halp- 
ern observes: “Ultimately, 
our obsession with celebri- 
ties isn’t about them; it’s 
about and our needs.” 
sees such needs growing 
from American anomie, the 
emptiness left when commu- 
nal and family ties disinte- 
grate. People, especially the 
lonely, unhappy young, look 
for new kinds friends, find 
them celebrities, share 
vicariously their joys and 
sorrows, aspire bask 
And journalism, clear, 
stokes the process. 


The Rediscovered Writings 
Rose Wilder Lane, 
Literary Journalist 

Edited Amy Mattson Lauters 
University Missouri Press 
164 pages, $29.95 


ROSE WILDER LANE (1886- 
1968) most frequently 

remembered the daugh- 
ter who helped her mother, 


Laura Ingalls Wilder, write 
the shelf Little House 
books the 1930s and 1940s, 
about pioneering life the 
American prairies. her 
own, Lane was proficient 
freelance writer, produc- 

ing fiction, nonfiction, and 
libertarian theory; indeed, 
the libertarian Cato Insti- 
tute regards her kind 

founding mother. this 
slender book, Amy Mattson 
Lauters Wichita State 
University seeks establish 
Lane’s credentials what 
now called literary journal- 
ism—that is, journalism she 
defines using literary and 
narrative techniques usually 
employed fiction. Her 
case not strong one. 
the bibliography, the editor 
able list only thirty-two 
nonfiction items for Lane’s 
lifetime; more than half are 
reprinted this volume. 
The bulk the articles are 
recognizable less lit- 
erature than interestingly 
competent magazine writing 
their era, from 1917 1940. 
The liveliest 1918 article 
telling the first person how 
barroom scene Doug- 

las Fairbanks Sr. silent film. 
Surprisingly, the final article 
was written 1965 when 
Lane was seventy-eight years 
old; was the product 
trip Saigon sponsored 
the Pentagon. Even so, 
reasonably evenhanded. 


JAMES BOYLAN the founding 
editor the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus journalism and 
history the University 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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Setting the record straight early black journalists 


CYNTHIA TUCKER 


THE SPRING JOHN JORDAN 
told his local draft board chairman, “I’m 
fairly good journalist but don’t know Wallace Terry 
fired gun.” 368 pages, $15.95 

The chairman was apparently per- 
suaded. Jordan, correspondent for 
black-oriented newspaper, The Norfolk 
Journal Guide, bought uniform, was 
issued army captain’s insignia and headed Italy cover all-black units. 

While there, Jordan did, indeed, file regular dispatches. also helped carry 
the wounded from the battlefield, prepared black soldiers for interviews before 
white audiences, and, one occasion, issued orders after was mistaken for 
real Army officer. 

That’s just one the remarkable stories told the pioneering black newsmen 
and newswomen featured Wallace Terry’s oral history. With this final project, 
Terry intended fill the gaps the historical record, remind readers that black 
journalists, too, covered some the premier news events the last century. 
accomplished that and more. 

Terry interviewed nineteen journalists whose body work spanned couple 
generations. The earliest had careers starting before World War II; others 
worked during the era that included the civil rights movement and Vietnam; the 
successful broadcast careers Bernard Shaw, Carole Simpson, and the late 
Bradley ended more recently. 

With this treasure trove history, readers are reminded not-so-long-ago 
events that made journalism history. There’s Earl Caldwell’s historic legal battle 
against the FBI, which tried press him into service informant against the 
Black Panthers. Then there’s the rollicking testimony Chuck Stone, who 
columnist for the Philadelphia Daily News, was swashbuckling figure whom 
many criminals surrendered. Nobody owns city anymore quite the way Stone 
his peers, Jimmy Breslin and Mike Royko, did. 

Now that newsrooms are comfortably, not completely, integrated, it’s striking 
recall how recently they abandoned their “whites only” hiring policies. Many 
did only during the urban riots the 1960s, when news organizations did not 
want risk sending white reporters, essence, across enemy lines. 

But Missing Pages more than history black journalists. history 


Missing Pages: 
Black Journalists Modern 


journalism—a stark reminder, many 
cases, the ways which the practice 
newsgathering has changed over the 
last several decades. 

Carl Rowan, for example, ended his 
career highly respected syndicated 
columnist. But had spent years trot- 
ting between newspapers and political 
service; one point, was ambassa- 
dor Finland. 

first political appointment 
came during the administration John 
Kennedy, when was working for 
the Minneapolis Tribune. “When Ken- 
nedy and Nixon were campaigning for 
them,” Rowan told Terry. “The guys 
who ran the Washington Tribune bu- 
reau weren’t pleased worth damn that 
the editors had asked somebody from 
the home boonies write the story— 
especially black guy. But came down, 
did the series, and wrote piece for 
Ebony magazine.” 

Later, after the inauguration, was 
awakened call from Louie Mar- 
tin, black advisor the White House. 
‘The president asked wake you 
and tell you that wants talk 
you, said. ‘He wants you join his 
Rowan was named 
deputy assistant secretary state for 
public affairs. 

These days, journalist received 
high-ranking political appointment 
following his high-profile—and prob- 
ably flattering—newspaper series about 
the candidate, media critics, ethicists, 
and bloggers would give him lashing 
with verbal cat-o’-nine-tails. But 
back then, when James “Scotty” Reston 
and other well-known columnists were 
Oval Office confidants, hardly raised 
eyebrow. 

Similarly, Jordan’s complicated roles 
“simulated captain” and newspaper 
reporter created confusion but, appar- 
ently, little consternation. sergeant 
the Pentagon gave the oath 
captain the Army,” told Terry. “It 
meant that would rate the privileges 
captain the bases, and got 
captured the Germans were supposed 
treat like officer.” 

was more than embedded; 
was ensnared. Yet Jordan never misun- 
derstood that his first duty was his 
readers. clashed with Col. Benjamin 
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cry from the heart 
former reporter 
behalf new gener- 
ation journalists.” 


—Bill Kovach, Director, 
Committee Concerned Journalists 
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These pioneering black journalists 
knew better than most that white news 
organizations had never covered black 
Americans fairly accurately, all our 
varied humanity, and wanted what 
they could make for those failures. 


Davis Jr., son the famous general; 
Davis didn’t want Jordan mention 
even single casualty print anything 
that might any way suggest that black 
troops were not superheroes. 

said, ‘I’m not the kind reporter 
report whatever I’m told. I’m not going 
defame you make you into some 
kind villain. I’m here help and 
make our troops look good possible. 
But can’t tell readers that you don’t 
ever have problems, that you never have 


THAT STRUGGLE WASN’T JORDAN’S 
alone. echoed time and time again 
these early black journalists, who de- 
scribe soul-rending inner conflicts 
they tried remain fair-minded, ethi- 
cal journalists without selling out black 
people and black causes. 

After all, providing mainstream cov- 
erage black Americans, all our 
varied humanity, was new and fragile 
practice. These pioneering black jour- 
nalists knew better than most that white 
news organizations had never covered 
black Americans fairly accurately, and 
they wanted what they could 
make for those failures. Yet they had 
enough gumption and integrity resist 
becoming just p.r. agents. 

Perhaps Barbara Reynolds tells the 
most poignant account that struggle. 
for the Chicago Tribune, 
she not only covered Jesse Jackson but 
also became his close friend and confi- 
dant. her own admission, became 
one Jesse’s leading cheerleaders. 

“Jesse...seemed know more 
about what reporters should than 
knew. indoctrinated us. And 
assumed was correct. defined the 
role black journalists those who 


protected black leaders.” 

But Reynolds began question her 
role Jackson’s protector and public 
relations representative when she ac- 
cepted contract write book about 
him. Questions that she’d long had about 
his tactics kept pushing the surface. 
did rumors she’d heard about his fab- 
ricating the story the infamous bloody 
shirt, which claimed was bloodied 
when cradled dying Martin Luther 
King Jr. his arms. 

“Jesse was closer than any 
brother could be,” Reynolds says. 
had decide whether was going 
the hardest decision ever made,” she 
told Terry. cried all the time.” 

Though Jackson refused cooperate, 
Reynolds did her research and wrote the 
book, exposing Jackson charismatic 
leader but man with considerable flaws. 
Jesse Jackson: The Man, The Movement, 
The Myth was published i975. 

Needless say, racism—either subtle 
harsh—serves the backdrop for all 
these narratives. learn that Missis- 
sippi sheriff addressed James Hicks, cor- 
respondent for group black news- 
papers, “nigger” the entire time 
covered the Emmett Till trial. 

Joel Dreyfus, contrast, complained 
more subtle form bigotry that 
kept black reporters confined cer- 
tain positions the newsroom The 
Washington Post. Simpson remembered 
that co-workers did anything possible 
shake her composure while she was 
the air, including dropping their pants 
and mooning her. Any black person who 
has been the news business long 
have will certainly recognize the frus- 
trations these thoughtful and asser- 
tive journalists. 

Terry did their stories justice, tes- 


timony his extraordinary skills. But 
one the most compelling narratives 
his own. His widow, Janice, writes 
the epilogue that after her husband died, 
she asked the writer Zalin “Zip” Grant 
adapt piece that Terry had published 
1990 Parade magazine, Friend- 
ship Forged Danger.” 

it, Terry tells the story the day 
1968 when and Grant risked their 
lives recover the bodies four dead 
journalists, including Terry’s friend, fel- 
low Time correspondent John Cantwell, 
Saigon: 


The Americans are now pushing into 
the area. are finally able drive 
down Minh Phung. road No. 46, 
spot demolition team. They tell 
still too dangerous farther. 
When say are going try any- 
way, they give each carbine. 
walk down the dirt road. 

There, find them. 


too overwhelmed cry. 


That powerful tale apparently in- 
spired this powerful little volume his- 
tory. the author’s note, Terry writes 
thumbing through book about war 
correspondents that was thinking 
using for one the courses was 
teaching Howard University. 

was hardly surprised see 
that black correspondents were 
mentioned.... What stunned me, how- 
ever, was the story British corre- 
spondent who claimed that had res- 
cued the bodies four white journalists 
murdered Viet Cong sappers the 
Vietnam War. knew this story was lie 
because was there, and 
reality, another American correspondent 
and made the rescue. This was major 
and very dangerous event life. 

“Why, asked, was left unmentioned? 
Was because was black?” 

With that, Terry determined set 
the record straight. has done all 
who wish know the history 
this business better—indeed, all who 
wish know the history this coun- 
try better—a great favor. 


CYNTHIA TUCKER, who won Pulitzer for 
commentary this spring, syndicated 
columnist and editor the opinion section 
The Atlantic Journal-Constitution. 
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THE RESEARCH REPORT 


When Does the White House 
Watchdog Bark? 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND TONY DOKOUPIL 


THE VETERAN UPI CORRESPONDENT column, the authors 
Helen Thomas, recently dislodged current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 

the front row the remodeled Suggestions for possible 
briefing room, has seen lot her forty- are welcome 

six years covering the White House. 
octogenarian’s tenure has spanned nine 

presidents and two generations jour- 

nalists. But some recent books, the fa- 

mously combative Thomas claims that 

her colleagues’ willingness ask tough questions has waned over this period, 
particularly during the Bush administration and the run-up war. 

She may right, but only long-term trend suddenly reversed itself dur- 
ing the Bush administration. The questions from White House correspondents 
presidential news conferences from Eisenhower through Clinton grew more 
assertive, more adversarial, and more demanding over time, according new re- 
search led the UCLA sociologist Steven Clayman and published February’s 
American Sociological Review. 

Clayman and his colleague John Heritage scored more than 4,500 questions 
five measures “directness,” “assertiveness,” “adver- 
sarialness,” and “accountability.” Questions got higher marks for “initiative” they 
began with preamble that defined context for the question and there was 
follow-up. “Directness” measured conversational bluntness contrast conver- 
sational caution, politeness, self-effacement. “Assertive” questions called for 
“yes/no” response even for particular “yes” “no” economic 
downturn?”). “Adversarial” questions had preambles that were critical admin- 
istration policies. “Accountability” questions explicitly asked for explanation 
form. Fourteen coders worked together pairs analyze the data. The raw data, 
gathered from sample 164 press conferences staggered quarterly between 1953 
and 2000, were analyzed answer question that often asked, but rarely tested 
systematically: “When does the watchdog 

The surprising results against Beltway conventional wisdom. Clayman found 
“honeymoon” period for new presidents and free pass for popular ones. 
Moreover, the research undercuts the notion that the press turned rabidly antiwar 
during any time between Korea and Desert Storm. Far from foaming 
the mouth, White House journalists were twice likely “cautious and 


2007 


deferential” foreign and military af- 
fairs domestic matters, finding 
that held through periods war and 
peace, recession and prosperity. Mean- 
while, increases the unemployment 
rate emerged the surprise inspiration 
for increases overall aggressiveness. 
The mainstream media’s sensitivity 
what Clayman and colleagues call “the 
Main Street economy” gives their ques- 
tioning “mildly populist tilt.” 

One dimension aggressiveness— 
the degree which questions are stated 
bluntly—grew steadily from 1953 
2000, unaffected any factor the so- 
ciologists measured. They explain that 
journalistic conduct may mirror broad 
cultural trend declining formality 
American life and general “coarsen- 
ing public discourse.” But the same 
time, journalists are “plainly discrimi- 
nating their behavior toward presi- 
dents.” Questions foreign and mili- 
tary affairs, while generally restrained, 
grew more aggressive over time just 
domestic questions did. The reason for 
the relatively greater deference the 
international arena may that jour- 
nalists have less access independent 
information overseas, making them “dis- 
proportionately dependent the ad- 
ministration’s framing events.” Patrio- 
tism also probably matters, according 
the researchers. American citizenship 

“apt foregrounded” the minds 
journalists raising questions about 
foreign affairs. 

Did these trends, stretching over 
nearly fifty years, suddenly reverse them- 
selves the Bush press conferences? 
Clayman currently working extend 
the study from 2000 on. When he’s got 
his data, we’ll know. also hopes 
eventually address the relationship be- 
tween aggressive questions and the char- 
acter subsequent coverage. Whatever 
the results, Clayman’s 1953-2000 evi- 
dence demonstrates long-term trend 
greater boldness White House jour- 
nalism. The presumption sudden 
turn timidity the Bush years may 
yet prove exaggerated. 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism and 

the Department Communication 

the University California, San Diego. 
TONY DOKOUPIL Ph.D. candidate 
communications Columbia. 
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Named for the widely acclaimed investigative business 
journalist team Don Barlett and Jim Steele, these awards 
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and online investigative business journalism. 
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AMONA, West Bank/Feb. 2006 
lone Jewish woman attempts hold back wall Israeli security officers 
evacuating settlements the West Bank. (AP Photo/Oded Balilty) 
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